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Program of the American Association 


of Colleges of Pharmacy 


Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting 
Columbus, Ohio, September 8-10, 1943 
All sessions to be held at Deshler-Wallick Hotel 
President, Howard C. Newton; Vice-President, A. B. Lemon; Secretary 
Treasurer, Clark T. Eidsmoe; Chairman of the Executive Commit- 


tee Charles H Re gers. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8 
2:00 P.M Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 9 
8:00 A.M. to 10:30 A.M. Conference of Teachers. 
10:45 A.M First Session. 
1:30 P.M Second Session. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 
9:00 A.M Third Session, 
Sessions of the Association 
FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 10:45 A. M. 


2. Appointment of Committee on Resolutio1 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

1. Appointment of Auditing Committe 

5. Address of the President, Howard C. Newton 

6. Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Clark T. Eidsmoe. 
Rep rt of the Executive Committes , Charle H Rog rs. 


SECOND SESSION, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1:30 P. M 


Reports of Standing Committees: 
(1) Committee on Relation of Boards and Colleges, Henry S 
Jot r 
(2} Committee on Libraries, Charles O. Lee. 
(3) Committee on Activities for Alumni, Thomas D. Rowe. 
4) Committee on Problems and Plans, Rufus A. Lyman 
(5) Committee on Educational and Membership Standards, Ral 


Rey the Committee on Distributive Education, Ear! R. Serles 

} Re the Editor American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Educa Rufus A. Lyma! 
Report f Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests, A. B 
Lemor 

f WLW Contribution to Pharmaceutical Education, Ralph E. Vis- 


] Roll Call. 
E. Terry 
(6) Delegates to the American Counci n Education, Rufus A. 
Lyman 


THIRD SESSION, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 9:00 A. M. 


1. Reports of Special Committees: 
(1) Committee on Professional Relations, George C. Schicks 
(2) Committee to Revise Constitution and By-Laws, A. G. Du 
Mez. 
(3) War Emergency Advisory Committee, A. G. DuMez. 
(4) Committee on Scholarship, H. Evert Kendig. 
2. Report of the Historian, George Urdang 
3. Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
4. Report of Auditing Committee. 
5. Miscellaneous Business. 
6. Election of Officers. 
7. New Business. 
8. Executive Session. 


Conference of Teachers of Pharmacy 


Chairman, Earl P. Guth; Vice-Chairman, Louis W. Busse; Secretar 
John F, McCloskey. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 8:00 A 


A Symposium on that part of the Pharmaceutical Syllabu Cait 


with Pharmacy. 


Conference of Teachers of Chemistry 
Chairman, George W. Hargreaves; Vice-Chairman, Lloyd M. Par! 
Secretary, Arthur E. James. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 8:00 A. M. to 10:30 A. M 


A Symposium on that part of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus dealir 
with Chemistry. 


Conference of Teachers of Pharmacognosy and 
Pharmacology 


Chairman, A. John Schwarz; Vice-Chairmat 
Secretary, Lloyd W. Hazleton 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 8:00 A. M. to 10:30 A. M 


1. “The Need and Opportunities for Expert [Trained Pharmacogno- 
sists,” Elmer H. Wirth, Heber W. Youngken, Edward J. Ireland 
2. “The Use of a Mounting Agent in the Presentation of Powdered 
Drugs,” L. G. Gramling. 
“Some Pharmacological Problems of the National Formulary.” Me 
vin W. Green 
1. “General Discussion of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus as it Applic 
to Pharmacognosy and Pharmacology.’ Members a 
be prepared to participate in a full discussion of thi 
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lal! 


Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical 
Economics 
man, Lawrence F. Ferring; Secretary, Joseph H. Goodness. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 8:00 A. M. to 10:30 A. M. 


A Symposium on the Proposed Commercial and Legal Subjects in the 


ting will be made known within the program of the meeting 


Coming Syllabus. 


Program of the American Institute of the 
History of Pharmacy 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


lo be held at Columbus, Ohio, the exact time and place of 


of 


the 
the 


an Pharmaceutical Association and its affiliated associations. 


I. Council Meeting 


Report of the President. 

2. Report of the Secretary. Reading and Discuss é he Art 
cles of Organization of the American ! tute of the Histor 
of Pha cy (A.I.H.P.) as an ir tution incorporated under 
he law he State of Wisconsin ar the By-Law f t 
Report of the Director 

/ Report of the Treasurer. 

Discu n of Council membership 
Mis« il 
Since a very important matter has to be made k1 and d isst 
f each member of the Council is necessary and expectec 
II. Open Meeting 

I owing the Council Meeting, an informative meeting is planned 
eve nterested in the ideals v h the American Institute 
History of Pharmacy is intended und exter 
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It is at Dr. Hiner’s kind invitation that the Seminar will meet at 
Columbus, Ohio, on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 7th and 8th, 
1943. Dr. Hiner has arranged a splendid program, a copy of which is 
attached. When you read it over, we know that you will want to be 
with us this year. Forty have already indicated their intention of com- 
ing, in the postcard poll. 

This is a year of streamlining. The A. Ph. A. has streamlined its 
convention. Our five-day Seminar has been cut to two, but is crammed 
full of valuable information, interesting lectures, delightful botanizing 
and the old spirit of friendliness for which the Seminar is so famous. 

The headcuarters hotel for the convention the Deshler-Wallick, 
and most of you will want to stay there. Transportation from the hotel 
to the University Campus, where the Seminar meetings will be held, is 
excellent. The hotel has 1000 rooms, all with baths: single rooms at 
$3.30, $3.85, $4.40, $4.95 and $5.50 per day; double rooms with double 
beds, $5.50, $6.05, $6.60, $7.70 and $8.80 and double rooms with twin beds 
at $5.50, $6.60, $7.70, $8.80 and $9.90. Additional accommodations and 
rates at the Deshler-Wallick as well as other Columbus hotels are given 
on page 188 of the June number of the Practical Edition of the Journal 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 


WE URGE YOU TO MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS AT ONCE! 


Not only your hotel reservations but also your railroad reservation 
Traveling and living facilities everywhere are overtaxed nowadays 
Any further information desired may be obtained by addressing the 
Local Secretary: 
Dr. L. David Hiner 
College of Pharmacy, 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio. 
The officers and members of the Plant Science Seminar cordially in 


vite you to attend the twenty-first annual meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
September 7-8, 1943. 


Program 
All meetings will be held in the Pharmacognosy Laboratory in th: 
Pharmacy Building of Ohio State University unless otherwise announced 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 
9:00 A. M. Registration. Pharmacy Building O. S. U 
10:00 A. M. Call to order of the Twenty-first Annual Plant Scienc: 
Seminar. Dr. A. John Schwarz, President. 
Address of Welcome. Dr. B. V. Christensen, Dean « 


College of Pharmacy, Ohio State University. 


Appointment of Committees. Announcements 


11:00 A. M. Illustrated Lecture, “Kodachromes of a Medicina: IDlant 
Survey of Ohio.” Mr. Arthur E. Schwarting. 
Luncheon 


2:00 P. M. Lecture and conducted tour: “A Cooperative Purnell 
Medicinal Plant Cultivation Project,” Dr. Alex Laurie and 
Mr. Willis R. Brewer. 

:00 P. M. A kodachrome illustrated movie lecture, “Forest Rose 
Legend of Christmas Rocks,” Mr. W. R. Byrum. (This 
locality will be visited on the field trip.) 

Dinner 


8:00 PF. M. Lecture: “The Lure of the Sandstone Country,” by Dr. 
Edward S. Thomas (This illustrated lecture also covers 
the region visited on the field trip.) 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8 


y 


00 A. M. A field trip to Mt. Pleasant, Christmas Rocks and the 
Neotoma Valley, conducted by Mr. Wolfe of the Depart- 
ment of Botany and Mr. Clyde Jones, curator of the Bot- 
any Herbarium of Ohio State University. (In the event 
if inclement weather or of unforeseen future curtailment 
of gasoline, the field trip may be replaced by a day’s pro- 
gram in the Natural Histo luseum. ) 

Dinner. 


8:00 P. M. Final Business Session. Report of Committees. Election 
of Officers for the 22nd Annual Plant Science Seminar 
Adjournment. 


Any changes in this program will be posted on the bulletin board 
n the College of Pharmacy and at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel. 


WARNING FROM WASHINGTON 


Discussing governmental rationing of magazine paper, David Law- 
rence, Washington correspondent famous for his forecast of coming 
events, says in his column in the New York Sun: “Where readers of 
newspapers and magazines are in for surprises is in the prospect that, 
once a subscription is discontinued, many publishers will not find it pos- 
sible for some time thereafter to reinstate it. Many publications today 
already have waiting lists of and checks from would-be subscribers, hop- 
ng to take advantage of somebody’s discontinuance. People who are 
careless about renewing subscriptions may find real inconvenience there- 


Do not let your subscription expire. 
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The President’s Page 


Establishing the proper status of the students and the 
college of pharmacy in the Government’s wartime program 
of education and training is still the major problem of the 
whole pharmaceutical profession and a critical problem of 
our Association. It is in recognition of this and in accord 
with the suggestion of the Editor, that I shall outline briefly 
what has been done toward solving this problem since I last 
reported to you, in the April issue of this Journal. 


In that issue I brought the account of the activities of our 
Association in its work on this problem up to April 1. I stat- 
ed that many things of significance may have happened by 
the time it was printed. And that statement was prophetic. 


On April 2. our committee met with a group representing 
the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel 
and the Selective Service System which included Mr. Wer- 
miel, Mr. Sherman, Dr. Frederick J. Kelly and Colonel Grif- 
fith. The situation was discussed at length and it was finally 
decided that a recommendation should be made to the proper 
subcommittee of the War Manpower Commission that all stu- 
dents now in the colleges of pharmacy be subject to consider- 
ation for deferment just as are the students in the other 
health professions. Mr. Wermiel said he would prepare the 
recommendation and submit it to the subcommittee for ac- 
tion. A meeting of this subcommittee was set for April 7. 
It seemed to be agreed that “freezing in” all present students 
\ that could be accomplished, as in no other 
field had consideration for deferment gone below the present 


On April 7, our committee, with Dr. Edward C. Elliott, 
place d upon April 2 . Colonel Grif- 

two captains appeared promptly but Mr. Wermiel 

not appear with the recommendation which he was to 
prepa i submit. After some discussion the meeting was 
los without action. The chairman, Mr. Lerner, who had 


i 


rl 1 verv late. said action would be taken soon but we felt 

that this was a most unsatisfactory meeting. 
During the next three weeKs ma informal conterences 
erested officials were held by members of our com- 


ally led to a meeting in Chicago 


iresnmMman Class 
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on April 27, which included Dean Rogers, E. F. Kelly, Dean 
Serles, and P. H. Costello. A brief was prepared with the 
advice of Dr. Fishbein of the American Medical Association 
and Dean Allen of the University of Illinois, “in support of 
the continued classification of pharmacy as an essential ac- 
tivity under health and welfare services, the continued defer- 
ment of pharmacists, and a provision for the training of an 
adequate number of pharmacists.”” This brief was transmit- 
ted to the War Manpower Commission with the “blessings” 
of the medical conferees. No action on it was reported offi- 
cially to the committee by the Commission. 

The next official move was indicated in a telegram sent to 
each of the colleges of pharmacy by R. P. Fischelis, Chief, 
Medical and Health Supplies Section, Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements, War Production Board, requesting statistical] 
data on present enrollments and the status of acceleration of 
the curriculum. Dr. Fischelis had been requested by = War 
Manpower Commission to make a study of the siti yn in 
pharmacy on which it would base its decision oniedied ig he iY- 
macists and pharmacy students. This study was made with 
the cooperation of the Division of Public Health Methods, Na- 
tional Institute of Health and the Hospital Division, U. S. 
Public Health Service. It was prepared promptly and is com- 
prehensive. 

On June 30, our committee (Kelly, DuMez, Rogers, Fis- 
chelis, Bohrer, Muldoon, and Newton) met in Washington 


and after hours of discussion and planning received the offi 
cial amendment to Activities and Occupations Bulletin, 33-6, 
part D, on July 1. This amendment was in line with expec 
tations and constituted one more step in the direction of ou 
objective. The amendment clarified the status of present 
sophomore, junior and senior students, who could complet 
the curriculum within the next twenty-four months. It 

the way open for an entering class provided it could compl 
the curriculum in twenty-four months from the date of ce 
tification. If the entering students were seventeen and one- 
half vears old or less, the amendment would be effective foi 
a thirty-month curriculum. But for those of eighteen years 
or older, it seems to indicate a definite pressure exerted t 
ward a twenty-four month curriculun The possible effects 


of this amendment are numerous and important. 


285 


A Commencement Address 


As we write this another factor becomes effective and 
may have some influence on pharmaceutical education. I re- 
fer to the establishment of the Pharmacy Corps in the U. 5S. 
Army. It is too soon to estimate what its influence, if any, 
may be. 

This brief resume will prove helpful, we hope, in bring- 
ing to the members of our Association some additional] infor- 
mation on which they may base some of their discussions at 
the coming meeting. This meeting at Columbus is truly one 
of great import and we trust all of our members, realizing 
this, will be actively represented on this occasion. 


Howard C. Newton 


A Commencement Address 


rt r Plea 


Something gets into college presidents about this time of 
vear that makes them go forth into the great world and return 
with slightly bewildered persons like me under instructions to 
thing they want. It is the most difficult assignment to 
fill with good taste and mercy to one’s audience. I still re- 


member the amiable old fossil who took his instructions liter- 


ally and laid bare the secrets of the universe to my perspiring 
classmates and me for a snappy hour and forty-five minutes 
I know how it is. Thanks to the brevity which modern sci 
ence nas red 11 the world can now | idequately if some- 
vhat generally explained in twenty minutes flat. 

Modern science, incidentally, has a good deal to answer 
or. Recently I saw it stated that if all the two billion people 
n the world were stood up touching back to front and shoulder 
to shoulder, they would cover an area approximately twent 
$s square I then figured out that if all these people were 
evenly distributed over the earth’s surface, each person would 
find himself on an island twenty-one acres large and sur 
rounded forty-two acres of water. seems like enoug!t 


LiIRT 
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room for anyone, but it becomes a bit complicated when we 
also distribute the other things that the world contains be- 
side people and give each twenty-one acre island its share 
of that. There will be quite a lot of ice in the water and ai 
acre or two of ice on the island; a smal! mountain, partly for- 
est-clad and partly rocky: a patch of desert and some forest 
and jungle: a fair-sized stream of water, a smal! lake and 
aswamp. Part of each island will be prairie, on which a bit 
of grain and vegetables grow, and over which a few ca 
graze. The single inhabitant will have a small house, a fac 
tory and a store, a paved and dirt road, a section of railway 


and a bridge. There will be a series of small mines, and 
some oil will be in evidence. There will be a sewer, a rubbis} 
heap, a graveyard, and a place for entertainment. He wi 
have a small ship tied up to a tiny doc! It will be very cold 
in one part of the island, very hot in another, and pleasant 
in the rest. The lone inhabitant will have in his house a or 
two-billionth part of all the gadgets man has invented an 
manufactured on the theory that he needs them for his con 


fort and well-being. He will have to spend part of his 
in raising food and part in making all these contrivances an 
thinking up new ones. He will have a little money, but ver 
little. 


Let us set all these people down on their islands and wait 
to see what happens. It very soon appears that d 
finds out he cannot do all these different kinds of work an 
needs help. Then he finds that he has a lot of stuff he does 
not want and other stuff that he wants more of Almost a 
once he is in a mess trving to straighten that out. The 1 
tv-one acres can support him but he cam ' ( 
all the things he has got to do. Hi nnot aiv get othe 
people to help him do the things he ts to do or the wa 
he wants them done. He has too little money to | vhat h 
thinks he needs, and he tries to exchange things by setting 
up arbitrary values for them in books of credit, but this get 
out of whack when for some reason that he cannot s Ip] 
outruns demand or vice versa. It is t long bef 
thoroughly mixed up, and not understanding why it he | 
comes afraid. Then he starts tearing things apart a tl 
ing new systems 

We are now in the midst of one of those violent pe Is 
our civilization. There have been n of them and there 


will be more. How many more is a esti ut there 
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signs to indicate that men will be able to make war so terri- 
ble that they will refuse out of fear to resort to it. Except- 
ing the indiscriminate bombing of cities and the treatment of 
conquered peoples, this war is being waged with weapons 
that are within the general limits of sportsmanship. I am 
speaking only of the weapons. As though by common con- 
sent, neither side has as yet resorted to gas or bacteria. No 
coubt each side is prepared to do so if the other starts it first. 
With the advance of scientific knowledge, I have little doubt 
that what is being held back is so deadly and devastating that 


it is being held back for that reason. As science advances 
farther, such weapons will be made even deadlier and others 
added to them. We know already something about how to 
smash the atom. We know so much about electricity that the 
invention of rays capable of electrocuting people and disinte- 


grating property from a distance will become a fact in our 


hands and not merely in the comic strips. 


I 

When one group is able to destroy another by suffocating 
its cities with gas, by creating an endemic plague, by pulver- 
izing its material through atomic destruction, and by destroy 
ing its people and their property through electric power, so 
that no man, woman or child is safe no matter where they 
are, there is a chance that men will refrain from fighting al 
togetne! But mankind is not yet at that point Race suicide 
does not yet stare us starkly in the face I believe that so long 


as war is limited to explosives men will contint 


/ 


it, for explosives cannot kill enough people to rob war of its 
glories for those who survive. Pugnacity is as deep a hunger 
as the hunger for food or the hunger for sex, and so long as 
ar kills only a minority, that minority will be offered up as 
a sacrifice. In short, when allowance has been made for the 


stated ideals of the present conflict, we must admit that what 
men are really fighting for is the right to fight again. 


Let us think of this was as a was of explosives. The war 
of gas and germ and cyclotron and ray is still ahead of us. 
Or at least the threat of it is. And I fear that someone will 
arise ruthless enough to make the threat, for it will be a new 
‘ind of war—swift and terrible and silent—and it will catch 
some groups unaware, the old-fashioned groups who will 
lv in terms of noise and be unprepared for the invis- 
ible, silent murder of a nation. 
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It is depressing to think that mankind may stop fighting 
only through fear. Fear alone is not enough. It is a mistake 
to think of the world as alternately at war and at peace. It 
is more honest to admit that the world is always at war, but 
in different ways. When we are not fighting with bullets we 
fight with economics. We simply lay aside one form of war- 
fare when we have had enough of it and take up the other. 
It is hard to say which one causes the more casualties and 
suffering. Armed warfare kills and maims and grows ven- 
geance, but so does economic warfare: it has its Okies and 
its sharecroppers and its slum dwellers, and they die of want 
and disease, and are maimed, and grow to hate. We cannot 
expect to stop one form of warfare, even through fear, unless 
we also stop the other. Economic warfare comes first. Greed 
or economic development by one nation at the expense of oth- 
ers is bound to give offense, and if the offense is great enough, 
the victim of it will turn to armed warfare in desperation, 
however terrible it may be. 


Running through the centuries, it seems clear that men 
have done their best when they were free. But what does 
free mean? Certainly not the right to do as one pleases. We 
think that America is the freest country in the world, but we 
have more laws per square foot than the rest of the world put 
together, and every law tells us what we may not do or what 
we must do. We are free only because we steadily assert that 
our neighbor has equal rights and is or can be as good as we 
are. The only thing that will keep us free is an intelligent 
discipline imposed and accepted in the common interest, with 
as much of it voluntary as the peace and dignity of the Com- 
monwealth permits. We take a chance in making pure grants 
of freedom, for the very things we grant are the things which 
can destroy us—the freedom to speak any words, to worship 
any God, to assemble for any reason. We take a chance be- 
‘ause the outer world is so positive and the inner world so 
negative: it is so easy to give offense to one another. Yet 
we take that chance, with the instinct that man has dignity 
and that his heart is steadier than his mind. 


But all of this is not enough to bring peace. I have no 
ready plan to give you. This is the open season for peac: 
plans. You may pay your money and take your choice. The 
world will have to try its plans, its leagues, its international 
laws and police forces: some good comes from them here 
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and there and now and then. After a phase of violent war- 
fare there is a narrow band of time in which men raise their 
heads and look to the hills for help before lowering themselves 
again into the arena and turning to a war of trade and credit: 
in this short time they do a little good, let loose a larger idea 
into the world to grow as it can, and then turn their backs 
upon it. This is not much, but it is something. Since this 
war is wider, deeper and more terrible than the last one, the 
idea to be set up in the effort to prevent its happening again 
will be wider and deeper and better than the last one. If it 
includes an international police, that police must have a body 
of regulations to execute and defend. These laws can be made 
only by a body created by a group of interested nations to 
which those nations must turn over a part of their sovereign- 
ty. Some such structure will most likely be provided for on 
paper, either globally or regionally. The mere provision will 
do good: the idea will be stated and so set free. But in prac- 
tice it will fail to produce an enduring peace unless the na- 
tions will be willing to give up enough sovereignty to make it 
effective. I am not very hopeful that they will, except on 
paper and, to quote, “in principle.” As the nations recede 
from the idea of a global or regional United States into a 
welter of conflicting sovereignties, they will be planting the 
dragon teeth of another war. 


It is bound to happen that way, no matter what form the 
plan takes, unless the spirit behind it can keep pace with the 
ideal. I doubt if it can as yet, and therefore I say there will 
be other wars. 


This is due to one very simple thing, and because I am a 
Quaker I venture to say it to you. Peace will never come to 
the world through any plan until peace has come to every man 
who lives. To every man. Every single man. There can- 
not be peace without until there is peace within each person. 
There cannot be an end to war until men are no longer at war 
within themselves. Until they have become peaceful within, 
they can plan for centuries and yet not know how to make 
their plans work. They have achieved the power to formu- 
late ideals, but not as yet the full inner power to practice 
them. 

I believe that war can result in a spiritual revival. If it 
did not, we would all descend to eating flesh and drinking 
blood. In such an idea is the truth of Justice Holmes’ remark 
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that in a philosophic view of the world, war cannot be con- 
sidered absurd. I give you no other plan for peace because 
I know that no plan will work unless there is peace within th 
individual soul. That is the deeper ground. It is the atmos- 
phere I recommend to you to live in. If you can do so you 
will know that peace can be won and held by an idea: you 
will be able to achieve an even working of the soil and an eve! 
distribution of its fruits; you will know that one man can look 
into another man’s face and never even think of its shape or 
color ; you will learn that tolerance is not merely letting happen 
what happens but is an effort to make decency prevail; and 
you will acquire a voluntary discipline of spirit and an att 
tude of courtesy towards the universe. 


I wish I could tell you more about how to work this 
It is the fault of much religious teaching that it is long o1 
ideals and short on practical instruction. Most of | 
from the Middle West, with whose problems I am unfamiliar 
The town of Falls City, in this State, where my wife comes 
from, still gets amusement out of me because when I first vis- 
ited there and heard the men talking about the price per hun- 
dred for hogs I wanted to know whether they were talking 
about so much per hundred pounds or per hundred hogs. Bu 
I know that in the past twenty-five years we have built six 
million miles of paved roads in this country with efficient gut- 
ters that drain off the rainwater and dump it into the rivers. 
One result is that during this time the subterranean wate. 
table of the Mississippi Valley has fallen from eight to thirt) 
feet. I know that since the last war and until the present ad- 
ministration got busy and did something about it the la 
area which had been totally or partially destroyed by wind 
and water erosion was four times the size of Texas, and that 
if it had continued at the same rate for another fifty years 
the remaining arable land in the United States would be only 
twice the size of Nebraska. 


To make a desert of this country would so disrupt world 
economy as to ruin any peace plan. To make any plan work, 
people must learn to lay hands upon the earth and its re 
sources with intelligence: that is one thing I meant when |! 
spoke of an attitude of courtesy towards the universe 

It is hard to be specific in the twenty minutes I spoke 


spo 
about. What little I know has to do with balance and I know 
that some balance is possible. It is significant that although 
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men have been unceasingly at war in one form or another, 
they have built churches and cathedrals and worshipped there 
the one person in history who led all the way a life of com- 
plete and simple love. Man does try a little despairingly to 
balance his hunger against the Divine Dark. I know a law- 
vers work deals with private warfare and that the method 
f the law, however much it creaks and compromises, does 
achieve civil peace between man and his neighbor. I know that 
the medical profession works with increasing success to pre- 
serve the delicate balance between health and illness. But in 
the field of economics, man has not been able to take the ele- 
ments of earth and water, wind and light and fire, and make 
them work harmoniously to his purposes. 


This is your job, in the interest of peace. It can best be 
done by making your inner life less negative and your outer 
life less positive. Nature, if you look at it long enough, will 
show you that she works by uncompromising inner laws, but 
the external manifestation of those laws is casual. Her in 
ward precision gives us a balanced planet on which to live, 
where flowers grow and streams wander and beautiful level 
sunsets come upon the prairie. Similar precision in us could 
bring similar prat iousness of living, and I believe that we 


are given the power to achieve such accuracy, each person 


within himself. It is one of the central mysteries of the uni- 
verse that absolute laws give freedom for relative growth and 
xpressiol Man runs amok when he tries to reverse Na- 
ture’s pattern. First things come first. If gravity were rel- 
ative instead of absolute, we would not be alive another five 
minutes So gr as gentleness remains relative and not ab- 
solute there will be wars and desolatio1 I see no short o1 
isv road to absolute gentleness. Man must live out his hun- 
era ; me through them to simplicit) the other side 
R vhile he 3 so race, single persons can become 
1 nt tnere ar enough of them to count and later on 
» er? The re geno othe Wal <n deep that 
[ do not like to think in terms of right and wrong: there is 
+} can see his gynt, and he OOKS 
é i? not careless that nt e nin 
£ e t} oes not sound too 1 h lik rmon. Mayl 
this +} ha told ou or me tle ple 
ey ot re + +} | en vou ft retires fre mM the rid 
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have had one of America’s finest examples of that in your 
own State. By his own character former Senator Norris has 
stood for honesty in government: by his idea of the unicam- 
eral legislature he has stood for simplicity 
in the last war he stood against violence: and he won a long 
fight for government-owned power, in this State and in the Na- 
tion. That is what I mean by laying hands intelligently upon 
the earth and its resources: Mr. Norris is an example of a 
person with an attitude of courtesy towards the universe. 


in government: 


You need not be Senators in order to be effective. It will 
do if you can put your conception of the infinite into your 
work, whatever it may be. Only be sure you have a concep- 
tion of the infinite, so that what you do will be not merely) 
job but a way of life as well. Let it be your own, and walk 
by your own light. I never saw a fully integrated person 


who was not also gentle. If we can achieve this, each of us 
all that is poignant and sensitive in man can live in peace 
Some Contributions 
of Pharmacists to Science 
IOSEPH 
rsif t br 
According to W. W. Charters in the introductory st 

ment of “Basic Material for a Pharmaceutical Curriculum, 
a report of a survey of pharmacy from the functional poi 
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Some Contributions of Pharmacists to Science yi! 


Despite the obscurity of its origin, it is known that Euro- 
pean pharmacy, and later American pharmacy, rose with the 
development of Western culture, being influenced by the an- 
cient civilizations of Babylon and Assyria, Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome. Noteworthy contributions were also made by the 
Arabs of the Middle Ages. 


In considering the use of remedies for the treatment of 
disease, it seems natural to ask how man came to adopt this 
practice in the beginning. Although many explanations have 
been offered, most historians of medicine and pharmacy agree 
in the statement “that neither empiricism nor magic stand at 
the beginning of the internal employment of medicines by 
man but the animal function, the instinct.” 


This should not be interpreted as meaning that empiricism 
and magic have not both played important roles in the selec- 
tion and use of remedial agents. For a long period, magic 
dominated the medical practice of the ancient Babylonians 
and Assyrians, as it does even to this day among primitive 
peoples. Magic and superstition were also of great import- 
ince in ancient Egyptian medicine and these influences are 
also noted in Greek medicine, in the medicine of the Middle 
Ages, and even in that of modern times. With the applica- 
tion of inductive and deductive reasoning, it folllows that 
empiricism became the foundation of the so-called “sciencs 


f early medicine and pharmacy 


It should be remembered that the practice of medicine 
ring it Babylon and Assy1 Kgvpt, and for 
o tim n Greece, was one of the duties of a distinct clas 
educated in the Illness was regal 
ed as rm of divine punishment and healing a process of 
rifie Medicine held a fixed pla the religious ide- 
( t change from pollution by sin to purificati 
throug! nce was called “cath This is of specifig 
harmat erest, since it explains the real meaning « 
the Greek word “pharmakon” and its Egyptian counterpart 
har-maki,” from which the term pharmacy and its man 
derivat originate 
Our knowledge of ancient Egyptian medicine and phar- 
macy dependent upon the writings of the old historians, 
espec! lly of the Eey ptian, Monethos, the Greek, Herodotus. 


d the Roman, Pliny, the inscriptions on old Egyptian build- 
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ings and monuments, and the discovery and deciphering of 
ancient medical treatises enscribed upon papyrus. In 1930 
James Henry Breasted, the noted historian who, incidentally, 
started his career as an American pharmacist, published and 
commented upon the so-called “Edwin Smith Papyrus.” This 
work has since been the subject of much controversy among 
historians, inspired largely by the attempt to evaluate its sig- 
nificance and scientific accuracy as a representation of Egyp- 
tian medicine by comparing it with other previously discov- 
ered papyri. 

Considered from the pharmaceutical point of view, the 
Papyrus Ebers is of the greatest importance. It bears the 
name of the German Egyptologist, George Ebers, who pur- 
chased the document in 1872, at Luxor and brought it to the 
attention of the scientific world. It is believed to have been 
written about 1500 B. C., although a study of its contents 
seems to indicate that portions of the text are of far greater 
age than that indicated by this date. The document, which is 
in the form of a scroll about twenty-two yards in length and 
approximately 12 inches wide, contains no less than 811 pre- 
scriptions and mentions more than 700 drugs from the min- 
eral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. In an article announc- 
ing its translation into English, von Klein states that: “a 
large portion of the diseases known to modern medical sci- 
ence are carefully classified and their symptoms minutely de- 
scribed . . . seventy-four prescriptions pertain to hair wash- 
es, dyes, oils, and depilatories.”’ 


The same author writes concerning the forms of adminis- 
tration of remedies according to the Papyrus Ebers as fol 
lows: “Medicines are directed to be administered internally 
in the form of decoctions, infusions, injections (meaning cly- 
sters), pills, tablets, troches, capsules, powders, potions, and 
inhalations; and externally as lotions, ointments, plasters, 
étc. They are to be eaten, drunk, masticated, or to be swal- 
lowed, to be taken often only once, often for many days, and 
the time is occasionally designated: to be taken mornings, 
evenings, or at bedtime. Formulas to disguise bad tastine 
medicaments are also given.” 


The early history of pharmacy is inextricably interwoven 
with that of medicine, alchemy, and chemistry. Time does 
not permit further consideration of the early development of 
pharmacy, although it is a fascinating subject. We must 
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rather pass on to the consideration of our principal theme 
which is to be a brief citation of some of the outstanding 
contributions of pharmacists to science. 


Those of you who have chanced to pass by Pharmacy Hall 
may not have realized that this building is now the oldest 
building on the campus which has remained intact in all the 
glory of its original architectural beauty. Perhaps fewer of 
you have noted the medallions which adorn the wall at either 
side of the entrance at the south end of the building. The 
figure to the right bears the inscription “Wilhelm Scheele, 
1742-1786” and the one on the left is labeled “Leopolt Gmelin, 
1788-1853." At the time when these were attached to the 
walls, this building housed the department of chemistry and 
the names of these men were selected as outstanding contrib- 
utors to the science of chemistry. When later the department 
of chemistry moved to newer and larger quarters, and the 
building became Pharmacy Hall, these medallions were per- 
mitted to remain in place, where today they exemplify with 
almost an equal degree of fitness, the profession of pharmacy. 
This coincidence becomes less astonishing, however, if the 
scope of the natural sciences included in the modern pharma- 
ceutical curriculum is considered. This includes in addition 
to pharmacy itself, chemistry, physics, physiology, botany, 
bacteriology, pharmacognosy, and pharmacology. 


The contributions of pharmaciscts are therefore likely to 
fall within any of these branches of science with the result 
that historians tend to classify the contributor according to 
the field in which his discovery is reported. Thus, although 
Carl Wilhelm Scheele is universally acclaimed as one of the 
world’s greatest chemists, he was actually a Swedish apothe- 
cary who earned his living as such, and made all of his dis- 
coveries in the laboratories of the pharmacies in which he 
was employed. During the last eleven years of his life he 
served first as manager, and later as the owner and proprie- 
tor of the apothecary shop in the small town of Képing, Swe- 
den. 

The Gmelin family, of Tiibingen, Wirttemberg, is one which 
is noted for the number of its descendants who distinguished 
themselves as pharmacists, chemists, botanists, naturalists, 
etc. The founder of the family, Johann Georg Gmelin, grand- 
father of Leopolt Gmelin, was the proprietor of the apothe- 
cary shop which was maintained during portions of three 
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centuries by representatives of four generations. The par- 
ticular member of this family honored by the medallion on 
Pharmacy Hall, Leopolt Georg Gmelin, it must be admitted, 
comes from the wrong branch of the family to be considered 
as a pharmacist. Two of his cousins, representing different 
branches of the family, and contemporary with him, were 
pharmacists. Leopolt Gmelin was an outstanding chemist, 
who is especially noted for his “Handbuch der Theoretischen 
Chemie,” a master work which is highly regarded even today. 
This was translated into English by H. Watts, and published 
as a set of 18 volumes. 


Pharmacy as a profession has produced many representa- 
tives who have applied the results of their research in the 
several natural sciences upon which pharmacy depends to 
their calling, both as teachers and as authors of textbooks. 
In many instances, their findings have represented valuable 
contributions not only to their own professional field, but to 
science in general. 


That period in chemical history known as the qualitative 
period is usually divided into two subdivisions: the iatro- 
chemical period, during which the study of chemistry was de- 
voted almost exclusively to the search for useful medicinal 
substances, and the phlogistic period, based upon the unsound 
hypothesis of the existence of phlogiston. The latter period 
ended with the discovery of oxygen and the interpretation of 
its role in chemical reactions. The majority of the workers 
in the period of iatrochemistry were physicians, while the 
representatives of the phlogistic period consisted principally 
of apothecaries. 


The classical experiments of Lavoisier which resulted in 
the correct interpretation of the nature of oxygen and the 
overthrow of the phlogiston theory were made possible by 
phlogistonists, two of whom are apothecaries. In 1774 the 
French apothecary, Bayen, reported to the Paris Academy of 
Science upon “une fluide elastique”” which escaped when mer- 
curic oxide was heated. The credit for the independent dis- 
covery of oxygen is usually given to the English clergyman, 
Joseph Priestley, who called it “life air’ and to Scheele, who 
called it “empyreal air” or “fire air.” Thus two apothecaries 
helped to overthrow the phlogiston theory, to which they both 
subscribed, and to pave the way for the rapid progress of 
chemistry in the 19th century. 
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In 1661 Robert Boyle defined an element as a substance 
which could not be resolved into simpler substances. About 
fifty years later, the French apothecary, Etienne Francois 
Geoffroy, published a table in the Memoirs of the Paris Acad- 
emy of Science which represented the first attempt to explain 
the specific relationships existing between different elements, 
and laying down the principles of chemical affinity. Twenty- 
five years later, another French apothecary, Guillaume Fran- 
cois Rouelle, published a paper which solved the problem of 
the nature of salts, which had baffled the best chemical minds 
of that day. He defined a salt as the product of the union of 
an acid and a base. Soon thereafter, Lavoisier defined an acid 
as the product of the union of a non-metal with oxygen and a 
base as the combination of a metal with oxygen. Thus was 
laid the foundation for the chemistry of acids, bases, and 
salts which characterized the early portion of the quantita- 
tive period in the history of chemistry. 


In a similar way, the grouping of analogous elements as 
triads, in which the atomic weight of the middle member was 
the arithmetic mean of the two extremes, by Johann Wolfgang 
Débereiner, a German apothecary, led to the speculations 
which became the forerunner of the periodic table of the ele- 
ments, a classification which has been fundamental to all sys- 
tematic and theoretical chemistry. 


Even prior to Ddobereiner’s theory of triads, however, 
another pharmacist, Joseph Louis Proust, had pointed out 
that the elements in combining with one another did so in 
definite proportions which were constant. Dalton’s law of 
simple, constant, and multiple proportions was the outgrowth 
of the experimental! data of Proust. 


Almost of equal importance were the discoveries of chlo- 
rine by Scheele in 1774. of iodine by Courtois in 1812, and of 
bromine by Balard in 1826. All three discoverers were phar- 
macists. All three elements were of great importance indi- 
vidually, and their discovery led to a revision of Lavoisier’s 
oxygen theory of acids and pointed the way to newer concepts 
of acids, bases, and salts. 


The contributions of Scheele were so numerous and his 
discoveries were so far-reaching in their influences upon the 
development of chemistry, that we are perhaps justified in 
digressing to sketch in brief his achievements. He was born 
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in 1742 in Stralsund, Pomerania, and died in his apothecary 
shop at Képing, Sweden, in 1786. At the age of fourteen he 
was apprenticed to an apothecary named Bauch in Gothen- 
berg, in which position he remained for eight years. In 1765 
he went to Malmé, where he entered the service of a pharma- 
cist named Kjellstrém; from here he went to Stockholm where 
he was employed by a prominent apothecary of that city 
named Scherenberg. It was here in 1769 that his first im- 
portant work was done. This consisted of the discovery of 
tartaric acid and the isolation of phosphoric acid from bone 
ash. In Upsula, the noted teacher of chemistry, Torald Berg- 
mann, who is reputed to be the first to write chemical equa- 
tions by a crude system of chemical shorthand of his inven- 
tion, heard of Scheele’s work and persuaded him to come to 
Upsula, where for two years Scheele worked under Berg- 
mann’s supervision. Scheele then went to Képing where he 
ultimately became the owner of an existing pharmacy which 
was in dire financial] straits. He temporarily suspended his 
experimentation to put the establishment upon a sound finan- 
cial basis and then returned to his scientific studies. 


According to tradition, Scheele’s death is presumed to have 
been caused by the accidental inhalation of hydrocyanic acid 
while working with it in his laboratory. His untimely end. 
which occurred in his 44th year, at a time when he was pro- 
ducing many important discoveries in rapid succession, was 
a great loss to the scientific world. Within the space of sev- 
enteen years he is credited with the discovery and identifica- 
tion of over 25 compounds or elements. Many of these were 
of major importance and usefulness in the fields of phar- 
macy, medicine, industry, and in the development of theoret- 
ical chemistry. Among his discoveries were the following: 


Tartaric acid; phosphoric acid from bone ash; hydrofluoric 
acid; oxygen; potassium permanganate; manganese dioxide; 
barium dioxide; chlorine; arsenic acid; the arsenical pigment 
known as Scheele’s green; molybdic acid; benzoic acid; oxalic 
acid; uric acid; hydrogen sulfide; lactic acid; citric acid; 
malic acid; gallic acid; pyrogallol; glvcerin; mucic acid; ethy] 
acetate; ethyl benzoate; amy! alcohol; and hydrocyanic acid. 


It is well known that the metallic elements potassium, so- 
dium, magnesium, calcium. strontium, and barium were first 
isolated by Sir Humphrey Davy, the father of electrochemis- 
try. However, much of the pioneer work which led to these 
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discoveries was contributed by pharmacists. The derivatives 
of sodium, potassium, magnesium, calcium, and barium had 
been studied by Marggraf, those of barium by Scheele, and 
those of strontium by Klaproth. The latter has been ac- 
claimed for his extraordinary skill in qualitative and quanti- 
tative analysis. Although he did not discover any of the ele- 
ments credited to Davy, he has been credited with the discov- 
ery of uranium (1786), zirconium (1789), and cerium (1803). 
In addition he is credited with having verified the elemental 
character of tellurium, strontium, titanium, chromium, and 
yttrium. Cerium had been discovered independently and si- 
multaneously by Berzelius and by Hisinger, and Klaproth’s 
announcement of the discovery of chromium followed by sev- 
eral months the announcement of this accomplishment by 
Vauquelin, who was also a pharmacist. 


Carbon had been known, both in the form of charcoal, and 
as the diamond since antiquity, but its elemental character 
was not recognized at this time. However, many of the im- 
portant properties of amorphous carbon were reported by 
pharmacists. Hagan, in 1793, explained the adsorptive prop- 
erty of charcoal as a physical property. Lowitz experiment- 
ed exclusively with wood charcoal, while Figuier reported in 
1810 that animal charcoal possessed superior adsorptive pow- 
ers. Finally, the French pharmacist, Tuéry, demonstrated in 
a most convincing manner the remarkable powers of charcoal 
as an antidote before the skeptical members of the French 
Academy of Medicine by swallowing a gram of strychnine 
after having previously taken fifteen grams of charcoal, and 
surviving the ordeal. 


In 1844 the apothecary, Heinrich Rose, announced the dis- 
covery of a new element which he named niobium, This dis- 
covery has, however, been contested by those who claim that 
he had rediscovered columbium, which had previously been 
reported by the English chemist Hatchett. However, the pre- 
vailing opinion now is that Hatchett did not discover niobium, 
but tantalum, which is closely related to niobium, and com- 
monly associated with it. In this country the element which 
Rose is presumed to have discovered is called columbium, al- 
though the name niobium is retained in most other countries. 


Andreas Sigismund Marggraf (1709-1782), who has been 
previously mentioned in connection with his studies of the 
compounds of alkali and alkaline earth metals, was a phar- 
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macist who made many outstanding contributions. He worked 
out a practical and inexpensive method for the preparation 
of phosphorus and phosphoric acid which served as the basis 
for important industries. His discovery of sucrose in the 
sugar beet led to the establishment of the sugar beet indus- 
try in Europe. 


One of the most significant discoveries in its influence 
upon medicine and pharmacy was that of Friedrich Wilhelm 
Sertiirner, who at the age of 22 published his first paper in 
1805 upon the “principium somniferum” which he had iso- 
lated from opium. Just one year before, Charles Louis De- 
rosne, the French pharmacist, had reported upon “a substance 
of particular properties’’ which he had obtained from opium, 
without recognizing the significance of his discovery. Oddly 
enough, Sertiirner’s initial report attracted no attention. It 
was not until his comprehensive publication “Uber das Mor- 
phinum, eine neue salzfiihige Grundlage” (Morphine, a new 
salt-forming base) appeared in Gilbert’s “Annalen der Phys- 
ick” that the real significance of his work was appreciated. 
The new substance was the first alkaloid, so-called because of 
its alkali-like behavior in combining with acids to form salts. 
In isolating this substance, Sertiirner developed a new tech- 
nique, which other workers soon applied to other vegetable 
drugs, with the result that many additional alkaloids were 
isolated within a brief period. It seemed to follow logically 
that the majority of these discoveries were made by pharma- 
cists who were naturally more familiar with the drugs which 
served as sources of these important substances. A partial 
list of these discoveries, all of which were reported by phar- 
macists, follows: 

Strychnine, brucine, and colchicine (in 1819) and quinine 
and cinchonine (in 1820) by Pelletier and Caventou. 

Narceine and thebaine (in 1832) by Pelletier and Dumas. 

Caffeine from the coffee bean (in 1821) by Runge. 

Narcotine (in 1817) and Codeine (in 1832). both from 
opium, by Robiquet. 

Atropine (in 1819) by Brandes 

Coniine (in 1831) by Geiger. 

Papaverine from opium (in 1855) by Merck. 

In recognition of their discovery of quinine from cinchona, 
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Pelletier and Caventou were awarded a prize of 10,000 francs 
by the Paris Institute of Science. 


The impression should not be given, however, that phar- 
macists interested themselves exclusively in the study of the 
alkaloids. While these investigations were going on, remark- 
able progress was made in other fields of phytochemistry. 
For example, Kabler reported the discovery of santonin in 
1817. Pharmacists also contributed their efforts in unravel- 
ing the constituents of digitalis and ergot. When Sir William 
Tilden introduced nitrosyl chloride as a reagent for the ter- 
penes, a new field was opened up in the chemistry of the vol- 
atile oils. In the United States, it was Frederick B. Power 
who added to our knowledge of volatile oils, and of other 
plant constituents. He began his investigations in Fliickiger’s 
Pharmaceutical Institute at Strassbourg, and continued at the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, and the University of Wis- 
consin. Later, as Scientific Director of the laboratory of 
Fritzsche Bros., and finally as Director of Research of the 
Wellcome Research Laboratry, in London, he and his collab- 
orators published a remarkable series of papers upon phyto- 
chemical subjects. Especially outstanding were his studies 
on chaulmoogric and hydnocarpic acids which not only rep- 
resented a valuable contribution in the fight against leprosy, 
but brought about a revision of the definition of fatty acids. 


Pharmacists have also made significant contributions to 
the fields of physiological chemistry, botany, pharmacognosy, 
and to industry in general, but time does not permit a recital 
of examples of all of these. The isolation of sucrose from the 
sugar beet by Marggraf, as previously mentioned, led to the 
development of the beet sugar industry in Europe. Of even 
greater significance was the discovery of the process of catal- 
ysis by the apothecary Débereiner, which plays so important 
a role in modern industrial chemistry. In 1834 Runge an- 
nounced the discovery of aniline and phenol from coal tar, 
thus laying the foundation not only for the synthetic dyestuff 
industry, but for the synthesis of scores of coal tar deriva- 
tives of great medicinal value. 


A turning point in the development of organic chemistry 
was the so-called synthesis of urea, or more accurately, the 
molecular rearrangement of ammonium cyanate to form urea, 
reported by Wohler in 1828. According to LaWall, however, 
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an English apothecary, Henry Hennel, is said to have antici- 
pated Wohler by synthesizing ethy! alcohol in 1826. 


The first friction match was made by a pharmacist, John 
Walker, the match head being made of potassium chlorate 
and antimony sulfide. Many pharmacists have devoted them- 
selves to the study of botany. As representatives of these, 
Oskar Brefeld (1839-1925) and Ferdinand vy. Miiller (1825- 
1896) may be mentioned. Brefeld made a careful study of 
the biology of the fungi. v. Miiller, a native of Germany, 
emigrated to Australia, where he became that country’s great- 
est botanist, publishing the results of his study of the flora 
of Australia in 40 volumes. 


One pharmacist is even credited with having been a pion- 
eer in aeronautics by some historians. Although the inven- 
tion of the balloon is credited to the Montgolfier brothers, and 
they are usually given credit for the first balloon ascension 
by man, one author, H. Heimen, asserts that the French 
apothecary, Pilatre De Rozier, was the first human being to 
be borne aloft in a free balloon. It is further asserted that 
De Rozier lost his life on June 1, 1875, in a flight over the 
English Channel in a balloon of his own design. It is known 
that the initial flights of both De Rozier and of the Mont- 
golfiers occurred in October of 1873, but since exact dates are 
not given, the matter of priority is still in doubt. 


In conclusion, it should be said that it is impossible to 
cover, in the brief time at our disposal, more than a few of 
the outstanding contributions of pharmacists to science. But 
perhaps enough has been said to indicate that contributions 
have been made in great abundance. Such abundance, com- 
ing from a relatively small group of workers, can scarcely be 
considered as being accidental. It has been suggested that a 
partial explanation may lie in the fact that scarcely any oth- 
er profession is committed to the knowledge and use of 
number of sciences and at the same time is so closely in con- 
tact with the daily life of society and in touch with its needs 
as is this profession. Pharmacy is fortunate in having a his- 
tory so rich in achievement. It is this heritage which offers 
encouragement to the younger generation of workers and 
proof of the existence of opportunities for everyone who en- 
ters its ranks. 
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The Place of the Scientific Techniques 
in the General History of Culture® 


LOUIS MARTIN SEARS 


Purdue University 


It is a far cry from Edward Augustus Freeman’s defini- 
tion, “History is past politics,” to a meeting of pharmacists 
and their friends gathered to honor the history of pharmacy. 
Politics is insufferably narrow as a definition of history un- 
less politics is interpreted to include all the interests of the 
“polis” or the city-state as the Greeks understood the word. 
But it is unlikely even with this broad interpretation that 
Freeman envisaged a history of pharmacy as a subdivision of 
history more generally considered. In the half-century since 
Freeman’s death, the historian’s conception of his theme has 
broadened visibly. The explanation lies perhaps in the grow- 
ing complexity of society and a resultant broadening of the 
recorder’s task. Social history today must take account of 
the various techniques which minister to the society. At the 
same time those techniques appear to multiply as erstwhile 
subdivisions attain the dignity of major interests. The proc- 
ess bears some resemblance to the detachment of the iceberg 
from the glacier. Indeed, a glacial simile is not inept for an 
occasion like the present, for the main current of society, and 
therefore of history, sweeps on with the resistless flow of the 
glacier, whereas the specialized fragments into which the 
glacier subdivides eventually achieve a dignity and continuity 
which justify a section all their own in the card catalogue of 
the historian. In such a simile, the likeness of the whole his- 
toric process to the movement of a glacier can be readily sus- 
tained. The weakness of the glacial simile lies in the com- 
parison of the detached fragments to so many icebergs, for 
the components in their turn carry on with a continuity re- 
sembling that of the parent stem. 


A society may be considered ripe when its component in- 
terests have achieved an historic dignity all their own. Thus 
the self-conscious recognition by the various scientific tech- 
niques, including pharmacy, that their social contribution 
warrants a specialized historic record, testifies not only to 
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the ripened state of the technique in question, but also to the 
varied richness of the entire social and historic process. The 
H. G. Wells’s of the future must reckon increasingly with 
pharmacy and with many other techniques, some of them per- 
haps not clearly differentiated at this moment—as integrat- 
ing factors in their future outlines of history. 


Premising some such hypothesis as that of the glacier and 
its fragments, a contemplation of the place of the scientific 
techniques in the general history of culture involves some ex- 
planation of the origins of a scientific spirit precedent to the 
differentiation of the several sciences. And it is inevitably 
concerned with the alternating currents of advance or retro- 
gression in a society which is as shifting as the seas. This in 
turn involves some explanation of the great historic gulf, 
bridged only recently and then but partially, between the sci- 
entific West and the contemplative East. 


Few contrasts are, indeed, more notable in the “East is 
East” and “West is West” of Rudyard Kipling than their re- 
spective devotion to scientific versus abstract thinking. As- 
suming as all anthropologists do assume, save the benighted 
victims of Hitler’s tyranny, that so-called Aryans have no 
monopoly of brain power and that the several races of man- 
kind, with due allowance for geographic and historic differ- 
entials, possess a reasonable equality of cerebration, we are 
startled nevertheless, by the divergent paths which that cere- 
bration has marked out. While the East, indifferent through 
the centuries to material comfort and reconciled to poverty, 
was cultivating philosophy, religion, and mystic speculation, 
the West was turned, perhaps accidentally at first, but more 
and more self-consciously as the centuries unfolded, to a frank 
materialism, a patient inquiry into nature’s secrets, an un- 
ceasing effort toward the conquest and the taming of material 
environment. 


Whatever the cause of this differential—and there ar 
those who see in it merely the accidental and the adventitious 
circumstance that Roger Bacon, an English friar of the Thir- 
teenth Century, was a Westerner who turned the Western 
mind toward scientific inquiry as distinct from divine revela- 
tion with which the friar’s own church was satisfied, drawing 
inspiration as it did from the revealed religion of the Middle 
East—tthe differential remained as a decisive fact. The East 
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was philosophic; the West was scientific. Yet of Roger Bacon 
I speak hesitantly, as it is possible that Bacon’s scientific 
spirit may have traced from the circumstance that he was a 
Westerner to begin with. Whatever the case, whether result 
or cause, in last analysis Roger Bacon, intellectual] titan of 
the Thirteenth Century, is the acknowledged father of that 
scientific spirit which in all the centuries ensuing has differ- 
entiated East and West. 


It is, perhaps, more than a coincidence that Bacon emerges 
as the Father of Western Science in the self-same century 
that the specialized science of Pharmacy was coming into be- 
ing under the patronage of Frederick II, erstwhile Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire, latterly King of the Angevins in 
Naples and Sicily, a strange and ruthless monarch, cruel but 
enlightened, himself the epitome of pre-Renaissance culture. 


At this point in what so far is my assumption that East 
is really East and West is really West, may I venture an ob- 
servation that different as they seem, and destined apparent- 
ly forever to pursue opposing ways, nevertheless East and 
West repeatedly have met. They are meeting right now, for 
that matter, with consequences that are wholly unforeseeable. 
They met, in fact, in this very Thirteenth Century; for that, 
carrying over into the Fourteenth Century, was the age of 
Marco Polo, the Venetian so famous for his journey to Cathay. 
They met in the Crusades, first preached in the Eleventh Cen- 
tury but continuing through several generations. 


What I am endeavoring to suggest is that the wonderful 
Thirteenth Century, the century of Magna Carta and the first 
parliaments in England, the century of Mont St. Michel and 
Chartres, of Amiens and the Sainte Chapelle and other su- 
preme expressions of Gothic architecture in Europe, the cen- 
tury of the highest flowering of stained glass for the cathe,- 
drals, the century, to repeat, of the differentiating of Phar- 
macy from its sister sciences, a century so rich in cultural 
advance on every front that it still is regarded by John La 
Farge and other medizvalists as the high point for all time 
of Western Civilization—this marvelous century, I say, to ex- 
aggerate the significance of which is totally impossible, marks 
the climax of a period wherein East was East no longer and 
West was West no longer. The twain had met in the Crusades 
to the Near East, the impact of which upon the western mind 


was infinitely dynamic. Not a pharmacist myself, of course, 
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nor even an historian of Pharmacy, I nevertheless suggest to 
the distinguished pharmacists here gathered that their sci- 
ence had its birth in the violent but intoxicating marriage of 
East and West as solemnized in the Crusades, with Roger 
Bacon to legitimatize the offspring, and Frederick II as best 
man. Such a phantasy takes liberties with history and sci- 
ence both, but it possesses elements of truth. 


If inferences like this can be drawn with some assurance 
from the infancy of Pharmacy in one of mankind’s eruptive 
centuries when every cultural impulse leaped to life, such in- 
ferences can be drawn with even greater certainty from the 
Nineteenth Century impact of Occident upon Orient—the 
awakening of Japan, the discovery at this very moment by 
Chinese, Hindus, and other oriental peoples, of the national- 
istic spirit which has characterized the West since the break- 
down of feudalism, the voyages of Columbus, and the emer- 
gence of the modern European states. 


Nor is this new appreciation, not to say adoption, of West- 
ern learning, confined to war and politics. Seven centuries 
after Roger Bacon, the East has caught the spirit of scientific 
inquiry. Boundless resources await this scientific exploita- 
tion. The West may tremble that at last the East confronts 
her with her own peculiar weapons, implemented in addition 
with the selfless devotion of an age-long oriental mysticism. 
But these alarming possibilities are not our present theme. 
For us historians and pharmacists it suffices to record that 
the Orient of late, notably Japan and India, has made impres- 
sive contributions to science as we know it in the West, and 
to Pharmacy not least. 


I have spoken of the wonderful! Thirteenth Century as a 
period when culture advanced on all fronts simultaneously. 
In this apparently passing reference I was foreshadowing the 
central theme of the present paper, for it can be argued read 
ily enough that scientific techniques do advance on a united 
front, a phenomenon of interest to pharmacists as well as 
other scientists, and a key to cultura] history which the gen- 
eral historian dares not ignore. 


This progress of which I speak has a cyclical character 
not unlike the expansion and contraction of values on the 
bourse. But the picture is never uniform. In periods of 
expansion, there are laggards; in periods of contraction, some 
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advance. It is interesting to note that on the blackest mar- 
ket day of 1929, with values shrinking hourly by the billion, 
one solitary stock actually closed higher. Similarly in the 
dreary Fourteenth Century, tragic contrast to its amazing 
predecessor, improvement can be yet discerned in one import- 
ant phase of life, namely the economic. For the enormous 
human losses of the Black Death, estimated in parts of Eu- 
rope to have destroyed four-fifths of the population, created 
a demand for labor so powerful as to raise the general wage 
level and to undermine the very foundations of serfdom and 
of an outworn feudalism. 


Even Spain of the Seventeenth Century, wreck of its for- 
mer grandeur, byword throughout Europe for the complete- 
ness of its ruin, a country in which no great king, no great 
general, no great industrialist, appeared for a full century; 
a country in which agriculture languished and whole types 
of manufactures perished, their trade secrets completely lost 

-even Seventeenth Century Spain, so lost to glory that ships 
lay rotting at their quays and kings could no longer pay their 
body guards, Spain the utterly demoralized, bequeathed to us 
the paintings of Velasquez, imperishable reminder of the 
Spanish Hapsburgs. 


These isolated examples of a counter-tendency culled from 
periods of swift general decline provide a mild encouragement 
to the optimist but afford slight interest to the student of gen 
eral progress, to the student, shall we say, of the place of the 
scientific techniques in the general history of culture. Such 
a study would find richer pabulum in the brilliant Sixteenth 
Century, those brave days of Great Elizabeth when Drake 
and his galleons scoured the seas; when marine architects 
were forging a sea-power that was in time to render half the 
world their country’s tributary; when Shakespeare and a 
host of lesser lights illuminated English literature; when the 
Rorgias and the Medici ruled among Italians, infamous but 
masterly; when Martin Luther set in motion the entire mod- 
ern age of revolution; when in France Joseph Justus Scaliger 
in his famous “De Emendatione Temporum” published in 
1583, was sponsoring Chronology, indispensable portion of 
the historian’s equipment. Nor in this brilliant gathering of 
all the talents may we forget the pharmacist. The Sixteenth 
Century prototype of the ornaments of their profession gath- 
ered here this evening, was advancing in his art. Was it his 
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fault that his art was prostituted by the rulers of mankind 
to the service of their crimes? Where would Pope Alexander 
VI or Cesare Borgia, his son, have been without their blenders 
of poisons? Where would Catherine di Medici have been 
without her Ambroise Paré, illustrious surgeon, but skilled 
besides to remove the healthy from this world, and that with 
a maximum of mystery. 


Is it not something other than coincidence, moreover, that 
the Seventeenth Century, age of English colonization in Amer 
ica, spanned by Galileo and Newton, the one dying the other 
born in 1642. mnemorable to the historian for Dom Jean Mab- 
illon’s De Re Diplomatica, epochal contribution to the auxil- 
iary science of Diplomatic, was climaxed in another avenue 
of progress by Harvey's discovery of the circulation of th 
blood? And is it purely fortuitous that the Eighteenth Cen 
tury, age of the enlightenment, age of Leibnitz and Voltair 
of the historian Gibbon and of Franklin, the inventor, was 
also the age of Albrecht von Haller, the anatomist and physi 
ologist, who in the seventeen years of his professorship a 
Gottingen contributed approximately 12,000 articles on al- 
most every branch of human knowledge to a monthly period 
ical of which he was the editor? 


+ 


These examples suggest, after all, nothing more surpris 
ing than the rather obvious truth that in an age of general 
progress, many interests and techniques achieve an advance 
proportionate with the general gains of the society. In them 


selves they reveal no special interdependence. Such interd 
pendence would be revealed most convincingly, I think. by 

1arriage of the physical with the logical sciences th 
could be effected. Such a marriage was actually solemnized 
and with utmost pomp, only in our present century, when th 
biologist conquered the vellow fever and malaria of the tropic 
jungle and thus enabled the mechanica! engineer and the ci 
engineer to build the Panama Cana Mhe story is an epic it 
the history of engineering and of science. 

Men had dreamed of an isthmian canal] since first Balbo 
discovered the Pacific, from a peak in Darien as the poet 
delightfully reminds us. For some centuries it remained 

in th 


dream. The vision came a step nearer to reality in 
ton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850, which pledged Great Britain and 
ourselves to joint construction onl) Thus the first serious 
step toward the Panama Canal lay in the field of politi 
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international diplomacy. A well-intentioned step it was, but 
it grounded on the rocks of Anglo-American rivalry. Neither 
power in last analysis was prepared for joint activity. The 
English-Speaking Union as we know it now was scarcely op- 
erative in the Nineteenth Century. 


Taking advantage of the deadlock thus resulting, Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, fresh from his engineering triumphs at Suez, 
conceived the project in the eighties of the last century, of 
doubling and redoubling present honors through rounding out 
a great career at Panama. Toward this end French capital 
was enlisted, and serious but unavailing efforts were directed 
toward propitiating the United States and the Hayes Admin- 
istration. Soon the dirt began to fly. Americans today dis- 
miss too lightly the achievements of the French Company. 
It did accomplish much, but at too great a cost. Bankruptcy 
resulted on the economic side; on the biological, the cost in 
human life could not be justified. The jungle finally prevailed. 
Engineering, mechanical and civil, was too far in advance of 
the biological sciences. The general advance of culture must 
bring these two great interests into balance before the great- 
est forward step ever contemplated in Geography could take 
effect. 


This evening of the salient, so to speak, constitutes a proud 
chapter in the history of American medicine, in which phar- 
macy inevitably shares. The spearhead of this great advance 
was Walter Reed, heroic experimenter in tropic fevers. Cuba 
was Reed’s field of operations. An enlarged application of 
his discoveries, with Colonels W. C. Gorgas and G. W. Goe- 
thals as medical engineers to render it effective, assured a 
joint triumph of science and of engineering which gives to 
Panama unique distinction as possibly the richest example of 
the interdependence of scientific techniques in a common 
frontal advance of general culture. 


The parallel advance of science and technology is here the 
major interest. Other impediments there had been, but these 
were minor. Substitute the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty for the 
Clayton-Bulwer; purchase the Panama rights of the French 
Company; give Panama moral and perhaps other backing in 
her revolt from Colombia; and the trick is turned so far as 
Theodore Roosevelt is concerned. Some historians might be 
content with these details. If so, they would miss the essen- 
tial significance of the Panama Canal as a landmark in the 
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history of Western Civilization. In a proper appraisal of this 
cultural achievement, it would seem as if a due perspectiv 
would rate the joint progress and interdependence of engi- 
neering and biology as of fundamental! interest out of all pro- 
portion to the self-dramatizing tactics of the Sage of Saga- 
more Hill. 


From events of such continent-cleaving import as we have 
just been contemplating, it is a return to earth to discuss a 
tiny incident in your speaker’s own experience. But it is one 
that as an historian he will not soon forget. The story con- 
cerns what he likes to call the marriage of History and Phys- 
ics. Some years ago he was asked by a woman’s club to share 
a program with Professor R. B. Abbott, of the Purdue Uni- 
versity Department of Physics. Dr. Abbott, as it happens, 
is joint inventor with an associate in Crawfordsville, Indiana 
of a telephone-like device, of use in mineralogy and archzo!- 
ogy, which rings a bel] when it is placed above a metallic de- 
posit or implement. As Dr. Abbott puts the case, fancifully 
of course, he is the first to have received a telephonic commu- 
nication from the dead. This pioneer experience took place 
at Fort Ouiatenon when he located by this means a pewter 
vessel used for cooking by early Eighteenth Century French- 
men who then controlled the Wabash Valley. 


Encouraged by this interesting find, Dr. Abbott devoted 
some portion of a summer holiday to serious archzological 
and historical research in Washington County, in Western 
Pennsylvania. His objective was the last camp of General 
Braddock, as the General lay dying en route from his defeat 
at Fort Duquesne. Tradition has the camp just off the mod- 
ern Route Forty, near Uniontown, Pennsylvania. Dr. Abbott 
was able to demonstrate that in the very nature of things the 
camp was many paces distant. The traditional camp-site 
rang no bells; whereas there was a pretty frequent ring from 
a point some distance off, where the telephone reported can- 
non balls, shells, horseshoe nails and numerous metallic relics 
of camp impedimenta. Excavation brought them speedily to 
light, and the museums of Washington, Pennsylvania, and 
Lafayette, Indiana, are enriched by these historic treasures 
of a physicist’s research. 

My part in the program which the ladies arranged with 
a view to dedicating these fruits of a physicist’s research was 
indeed a minor one. I was merely the curtain raiser on a de- 
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cidedly dramatic scene. Reviewing Francis Parkman, i out- 
lined the general background of Braddock’s expedition. Dr. 
Abbott followed with a modest account of his own important 
aid in correcting a long-standing error of historians. The 
high moment of the evening came when the findings of the 
expedition were suddenly unveiled. I do not know whether 
I have conveyed the atmosphere of this occasion, but as an 
historian I found this contribution of a pure scientist a mat- 
ter of peculiar interest. My justification for referring to it 
in the present paper is my conviction that in a modest way 
it does illustrate the simultaneous manner in which, even the 
interrelationship with which, different techniques advance 
upon a common front. For the historian is after all a portion 
of contemporary culture. He welcomes aid from all who will 
contribute. 


Which brings me to a point of some debate. Should the 
professional historian constitute himself the historian of the 
several techniques or should he leave that highly specialized 
assignment to eminent practitioners therein? It is evident 
that no general historian can master universal knowledge. 
Aristotle in antiquity is given credit for such knowledge, but 
it is permitted to wonder. As late as the Eighteenth Century, 
Leibnitz was a living encyclopedia. But to claim for him uni- 
versal knowledge taxes credulity. To no one since Leibnitz 
has such a compliment been paid. Modern culture is a con- 
geries of specialties. The history of any one of these repre- 
sents a specialty in itself. What mere historian could have 
written Dr. Harvey W. Cushing’s life of the late Sir William 
Osler? The supreme brain surgeon of our time became the 
interpreter of the most dynamic force in Anglo-American 
medicine. What student of general history can rival the pro- 
found knowledge of our distinguished guest, Dr. George Ur- 
dang, respecting the history of Pharmacy? 


When wars are past, whose memoirs attract attention 
comparable with the Ludendorffs and Pershings—men who 
know at first hand the problems of the high command? When 
whole eras are to be evaluated, who are more in demand than 
statesmen, for their version of the inner springs of action? 
The thinkers and the doers, the men who give direction to an 
era, are the natural meat for the historian, who is after all 
a fairly modest fellow. He knows his limitations. As his 
conception broadens his humility increases. In the more or 
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less traditional aspects of his craft, politics, economics, re- 
ligion, war and diplomacy, statesmanship, literature, he pro- 
duces sound and independent work. But when he ventures 
into the broader fields of general culture, seeking to depict 
the convergence upon the present of the manifold techniques 
which have had their varying expressions throughout the cen- 
turies—when, in short, the historian determines to be a Harry 
Elmer Barnes, an H. G. Wells, an Oswald Spengler—his task 
becomes encyclopedic, and he must rely upon specialists in 
many fields for guidance, specialists who in their turn are 
historians in their respective fields. His own work thus be- 
comes synthetic. He interprets many currents of whose de 
tails he obviously is ignorant. Thus his work is vulnerable to 
criticism. But the more he risks, as in Wells’s highly contro- 
verted “Outline of History,” the more credit he deserves for 
his courage in creative synthesis. 


In bringing to a conclusion these reflections upon the place 
of the scientific techniques in the general] history of culture, 
I am tempted to introduce a note which is neither general nor 
philosophical but particular. I note that honor is accorded 
at these sessions to Carl Wilhelm Scheele, the great Swedish 
apothecary of two centuries ago. Scheele no doubt deserves 
these honors. Men are speedily forgotten. To survive two 
hundred years is a fair start toward immortality. But Scheel 
may find such eminence a trifle lonely and I would like to pro- 
vide him a companion. My candidate for such an honor is 
the Apothecary Homberg,* a member of the household of th 
Duke of Orleans, nephew of Louis XIV of France, and des- 
tined soon to be Regent in the long minority of Louis XV 


The later years of Louis XIV were saddened by a sequence 
of deaths in the King’s immediate family. The Grand Da 
phin, the Duke of Burgundy, next in line, the Duke of Bert 
another grandson, hastened prematurely to the tomb. In th 
senior branch of the House of Bourbon a great-grandson al 
remained to carry on the line. In circumstances so tragic for 
the royal house, so encouraging to the regal aspirations of the 


*Wilhelm Homberg 1652-1 was | 
apothecary who was in the ervice f th I nt W 
never practiced pharmacy He first studied ‘ . Wve t M 
(Germany) Becoming interested atu 
try. His chemica nvestigations and findir 
produced boric acid from borax without, |} 
ture He was physician in ordinary 
“apothecary” given to him only expresse 


as if not even pn e than a phy . 1 
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House of Orleans, suspicion was directed toward the Duke 
of Orleans and his Apothecary Homberg. Upon hearing these 
scandalous insinuations, the Duke’s Mother, Elizabeth Char- 
lotte of Bavaria and the Palatinate, was infinitely shocked. 
In her voluminous correspondence—the most extensive corres- 
pondence, it may be noted, in all history—Madame has sev- 
eral references to Homberg. I quote from her own letters: 


“IT didn’t think it possible,” she says, “that anyone could 
say such a thing in earnest, but it was repeated to the King 
in all seriousness and he immediately spoke of it to my son. 
With unfailing kindness, he assured him that he did not be- 
lieve it, but at the same time he advised him to send his apoth- 
ecary, the poor scholarly Homberg, to the Bastille in order 
that he might clear himself.” 


The affair passed over, with no punishment for Homberg, 
who was not received at the Bastille. Madame was much re- 
lieved, for, as she declared, “To know Homberg is to like him. 
His mind is clear and not all befogged as the minds of schol- 
ars usually are. Nor has he their pedantic gravity, but is, 
on the contrary, always gay. All his learning, even on the 
most abstruse subjects, seems to be for him a pastime with 
which to amuse himself. He condescends to crack jokes and 
laughs at himself. I am sure you would like him.” 


To turn once more to the general, as befits our philosopai 
theme, may we not generalize of pharmacists today no less 
than pharmacists two hundred years ago, that their minds 
are clear and not at all befogged as the minds of scholars usu- 
ally are? For is not Homberg the prototype of pharmacists 
today, scholars who are learned without pedantry, learned 

ill likeable? Thus speaks the historian of the pharma- 
cist. May he hope in turn that the pharmacist will deal gently 


with the historian? 


ick 


But the relations of pharmacists with historians, harmo- 
nious or otherwise, are infinitesimal in the cosmic reaches of 
our Western culture. That culture, scientific as we noted, sub- 
ect to cvcles of progress and of retrogression, advancing or 
retreating on a general front, capable of explosive releases 
of dynamic energy. torturing its votaries periodically with 
apprehensions of darkness and decline and the blotting out of 
empires—a civilization as restless as the sea—was never more 


puzzling than at present. Wars, incessant and devastating, 
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threaten the very foundation of our culture. Yet science re- 
fuses to bow its neck. Amid spiritual decay science registers 
its customary progress. Is this pursuant merely to inertia 
and will science ultimately yield to the decay of other intellec- 
tual and spiritual forces? Or will science hold the bastions 
of civilization until the spiritual forces of mankind can gird 
for a fresh and unparalleled advance along a wide front to a 
higher civilization than man has ever known’? Here fait! 
transcends experience. It points to man’s redemption. | 

that day the arts and sciences will serve as hand-maidens of 
the spirit, ministering angels in man’s groping toward a be 

ter day. 


This is prophecy, of course, not history. Assuredly it is 
not science. Perhaps it borders on theology. But whether 
we conclude our theme with this prophetic optimism or yi 
instead, to the profound discouragement of the tragic day 
which our lot is cast, we know that the scientific technique 
are woven into the very warp and woof of past and present 
culture. They are the companions of man’s degradation, the 
agents of his progress. May they serve him with increased 
effectiveness in a brighter future than aught he yet h 
known! 


The Post War Coresponsibilities of the 
Public Health Protessions 


ROBERT 


As we assemble here tonight to do honor to the gradu: 

of the Schools of Medicine, Dentistry. Nursing and Phar- 
macy of this University, I am sure that we all rejoice in th 
radiant fact that good news is flowing in from the batt! 
fields of this global war. While no one can say with certaint 
just when the war will be won, the signs are unmistakabk 
that we have finally reached the outskirts of the beginning 
of the end. 


T 
Commencement : 
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There are those thoughtful observers who sense the early 
collapse of our barbarous foes, both in Europe and Asia, but 
whether the collapse comes soon or late, come it inevitably 
will. The outcome of the war is not open to dispute. It will 
end with unconditional surrender of our foes, as any other 
terms would be an affront to our sense of national decency 
and national resolve. 


So tonight, we may with complete assurance, look at the 
post war world as one which we and the brave peoples of 
Britain, Russia and China, not to mention the peoples of the 
“so called occupied countries,” will unite in an effort to make 
another such catastrophe forever impossible. 


We will find ourselves differing with respect to many ba- 
sic facts. We shall not agree on many important problems, 
but the good sense, the sober judgment of the world, will 
evolve some mechanism which will make it impossible for 
another war of aggression and tyranny to be waged. 


Certainly there must not be another such curse as the 
morally deranged Hitler brought to the world. 


Permit me, also, at this time to extend congratulations to 
the members of the graduating classes whom we honor on 
this occasion. I am not a stranger to academic halls. I could 
expound at some length upon the value of your work at this 
university, and I could dwell upon the great adventures which 


surely await you. There is much which could be said upon 
vour value to the world, and upon what the world will insist 
pon teaching you 


But, the hour is too momentous, and the time too filled 


W eal for me to attempt to give proper emphasis to 

hat w! } uu ha lwelled much, and upon which you 

have placed your measurement. So, again with congratula 
ns, in all tl the term implies. 

However, tonight, I think we shall do well to leave mat- 
ters of global statesma! ship to othe rs, as we seek a fuller un- 
derstanding of problems specifically within our own fields 
Ju hat do we, as members of the public health profes- 


in the post war vears? Will there remain the in- 

ative, the sense of personal responsibility which has given 
America the finest system of medical care in the world. or 
71] become necessarv for the government to step in be- 


e ourselves failed oO mee he test of the changing 
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times? Can medicine, and the other public health profes- 
sions be entrusted -with formulating a program for the ex 
pansion of medical] facilities, for a more embracive distri 
tion of medical care, or, in seeking our own selfish ends, shall 
we blind ourselves to the challenge of the more alert, the 
more socially minded? 


Let us not seek to elude these questions, because the 
not to be solved by any such non-courageous treatment. Llé 
us not, either, deny that we shall be called upon to make 
choice. Just a day or so ago, I read in the PRaltimore Sun : 
news report which quoted Dr. L. Pierce Anthony, Editor ot 
the Journal of the American Dental Association, as saying 
that governmental control of dental practice “is surely con 
ing.” 

Faced with this prospect, Dr. Anthony said: “Th 
thing we dentists can do, as I see it, is to devise a plai 
procedure fitted to the new order.”” While I deplore th 
featist attitude of my brother editor, I think his declaratio 
does constitute a news item which we shall do well to bear 
in mind. As he sees the future, dentistry is to be practiced 
under governmental control. 


In another news story which ca ver my desk, Jan 
A. Hamilton, president of the American Hospital Associatio 
said that private hospitals must adapt their services to mo 
ern needs, or face replacement hospitals owned, I 
and conducted by the government itself. 

On all sides, we are faced with t threat of having 
public health professions social regimented and « 


trolled as an instrumentality of th 


Frankly, let me say that I deplore the prospect of gover 
mental interference with the health professions. I abhor th: 
possibility that these professions may come under politi 
control. I tremble at the suggestion that our splen 


tems of medical practice mav themselves be under the |} 
of men W ho would he nd these D bli he alth pr ifesslo 
political ends. 

But, when I have made these observations, let me sav that 
there will be the socialization and regimentation of th 


ties, unless the medica ofessions prove ther 


ical specia 
selves worthy of the leadership which they claim they ar 
able to give. 
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5s take a look at some of the problems which we face, 
the factual and emotional 


} 


some analysis of 
ns from which they arise. 


the surface, one can hardly a) expected to oppose the 
Beveridge plan, or 
program 
While the plan 
statement 


les, purposes and objectives of the 
counterpart, the cradle-to-the-grave 

Resources Planning Board. 
ongress by the President is a mere 


erican 


ybiectives. and with no suggestion 


r obscurely defined 

t ld be financed or put in operation, no real ob- 
be raised against the spirit of the proposal. 

the scheme is an attempt, however visionary 


hetter It ‘ arm." ted 
pettermenet. L bespea a warm-nearted 


ne neral wood, | appeals to our sensé 
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as the NRPB insists upon, it needs more than a cheerful smile 
and cherubic countenance. 


It seems to me that the medical professions, and the whole 
public conception of public health progress, would take on a 
more appreciative appeal if the public really knew the true 
situation. For this reason, it would seem wise for us to con 
sider some type of public relations work, such as is carried 
on by other segments of the population who know the signifi- 
cance of public opinion. 


Now, in making this suggestion, I am not contending for 
a continuation of the status quo, but I am contending that 
there can be no understanding study of our medical need 
unless the public knows from a factual standpoint, just what 
has already been accomplished. 


Then, too, the medical professions have perhaps suffered 
in public estimation, because the public has formed its opin 
ion from ex parte evidence. It has heard the clamor of thos¢ 
who insist upon governmental control over medical facilities 
and the distribution of medical car: It has heard well it 
tended but woefully uninformed social workers bemoan t 
scarcity of medical attention and the inadequacy of medic: 
care in many sections of the countr 


It has read in th public press of the hard-boiled indiffe 
ence of organized medicine, and it knows that the America) 
Medical Association was convicted for violations of the ant 
trust laws. The public reads and hears much about the short- 
comings of medicine, dentistry, of the deterioration of phar- 
macy, but it hears little, precious little, from the professi: 
themselves. 


For instance, the public is not told that there is a low 
incidence of disease in America than in any other country i 
the world. It is not told that the death rate has dropped 
the lowest level in our history. It is not told that the lif: 
span has been lengthened by years and years in the past fer 
decades. It is not told that contagious and infectious di 
eases have dropped so low that they no longer rate amon; 


the twenty or more major causes of death 


They are not informed with respect to the achievement 
of medical research, of the splendid progress in medical. de: 


tal, pharmaceutical and nursing education, of our unexcell 
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hospital facilities. They know very little of the magnificent 
public health program now under way in virtually every 
state, nor do they know the viewpoints of the men and women 
making up the medical professions, the public health agen- 
cies, and the great drug production facilities of the drug in- 
dustry. 


Frankly, it seems to me that plans for the expansion of 
medica! facilities and the distribution of medical care, if in- 
deed such plans are inevitable, should come from the medical 
rofessions themselves. I think no one can argue success- 


fully against the opinion of Dr. Morris Fishbein, that plan- 
ning for post war medical problems must rest with the groups 
or callings most directly affected, and which must be looked 
to, to make the plans work. 


¢ 


Post war medical planning should be the responsibility of 


medicine, and the same holds good for dentistry, pharmacy, 
nursing, the drug industry and all other professional, social 
and industrial groups embraced within the confines of med- 


ical care. 

Whatever plan or program may be worked out, must ulti- 
mately come back to the existing medical professions or allied 
groups. Certainly, the plan must appeal to their sense of 
what is technically sound, professionally feasible, and con- 
sistent with the known facts. No plan based upon a take- 
it-and-like-it attitude is likely to succeed, and none should be 
attempted. 


The real danger, as I see it, is that the medical profes- 
sions may be pushed or prodded into forsaking principles and 
precepts they know to be sound, simply as an escape from 
the pressure of those insisting upon socialization as the only 
means of meeting post war medical] needs. Those clamoring 
for socialization are vociferous, persistent, plausible and per- 


Suasive. 


There are signs that the medical professions are not im- 
mune to their influence. I find indications that many in the 
medical professions are sure that the time has come to join 
up rather than fight on. There is evidence that the spirit, 
the incentive, the force of character which once distinguished 
these groups, are beginning to show some effect of the erod- 
ing power of persistent criticism. 
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If the medical professions are obligated to protect the pub- 
lic against ill considered action, then certainly they are un- 
der obligation to protect themselves from such action. 


While change may be necessary, desirable and inevitable, 
the medical professions do themselves and the public a dis- 
tinct disservice when they permit themselves to follow a 
course dictated by mere expediency. 


Now, let us take a brief look at the judicial career of th 
“ase instituted by the Department of Justice against th 
American Medical Association, as the possible effects of the 
case have not been too well explored, nor their meaning mad: 
clear. 


No one knows how far-reaching the Supreme Court deci- 
sions in the American Medical Association case may be in the 
post war years. On the surface, at least, it would seem to open 
the door to the corporate practice of medicine, a possibility 
which would justify the government in leaving the contro! 
of medical practice to medicine itself. 


Even a Court as high as the Supreme Court, is not qual- 
ified to determine what is best for the people where questions 
involving medical needs and facilities are concerned. The 
Court has said on more than one occasion that it cannot at- 
tempt to resolve differences of medical opinion, but it did not 
hesitate to take a positive position on questions which under 
lie the contrariety of medical points of view. 

However, merely because there is the possibility that th 
way is open for the corporate practice of medicine, the dt 
rests upon the medical profession to soundly study the pros- 
pect with the purpose of again protecting the public against 
itself, 

In connection with this matter, it should be made clear 
that permitting corporations to engage in professional prac- 
tice has always been considered unwise as a matter of sound 
public policy. 


A professional practice must of necessity be a personal, in- 
dividual matter. It is something which certainly cannot b 
delegated to a corporation. For these reasons, at comm« 
law and in many states by statute, corporations are prohibit- 
ed from attempting to practice a profession through the guis 
of hiring individual practitioners. And, in those cases when 
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the attempt has been made, the Courts have not hesitated to 
invalidate the whole deceptive and illegal set-up. 


Now, of course, there may be no wholesale entrance of 
corporations into the field of medical practice, but if the pos- 
sibility does not blossom into a reality, it will be due to the 
good sense, the dignity, and the innate responsibility of med- 
icine, rather than any solicitude for the public good on the 
part of the august Court. 


One of our chief concerns in the post war period will be 
the rehabilitation of professional education. While no one 
can state how great the damage will be, it seems inevitable 
that medical, dental, pharmaceutical and nursing education 
will come through the emergency substantially impaired. 
Care must be taken promptly to discontinue the easing up 
required by war conditions. 


Now, we cannot permit ourselves a casual attitude to this 
matter. Already there are those who are calling for a con- 
tinuation of streamlined and accelerated courses, and for an 
abrogation of entrance requirements. The point is made that 
if it is possible to do a satisfactory job in much less than 
four college vears in time of war, why should it not be pos- 
sible to continue to do so in times of peace? Why should men 
and women be barred by technical entrance requirements, 
when many of them could do the work well if given the 
chance? Now, the superficiality of these questions shows up 
with their asking, but even so, these questions are being 
asked, and they are being asked in such a fashion that we 
may have to exert ourselves to maintain the integrity of pro- 
fessional education in the public health professions. 


It would of course be possible to call to mind many factual 
situations which seem to point to pl iblic control of the public 


ealth professions. And, I think we should be open-minded 
enough to recognize that this movement does not stem entire- 
from crackpots, or woozy-eved retormers. it does not 


all originate with politicians or superficial demagogues. Much 


of it does, but not all. 


There are many serlous-minded men and women in Amer- 
ca who very deeply feel that there are defects in the medical] 
care picture which call for remedial action. They feel that 
there are proble ms to be solved which may not be well solved 
if the medical pr fessions are alone permitted to solve them. 


| 
| 
| 
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While I dissent from their views, I have too much sense 
to expect them to fade out just because I might wave them 
away. No, their views will cease to accuse only when we 
curselves meet the situation as it should be met. 


I think also that the whole public health program would 
be sharply advanced if there were more practical, more un- 
derstanding cooperation among the public health professions. 
For twenty years, I was a member of the staff of the Mary 
land State Department of Health, and I learned there just 
what is to be gained when there is an interchange of opinio. 
among public health groups. 


At the Department were bureaus devoted to child hygiene, 
communicable diseases, vital statistics, and other purely med- 
ical specialties, and these met with bureaus concerned wit! 
dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, food and drug control, sanitary 


engineering, not to mention others. 


Cooperation and team work characterized the workings 
of the Department, an attitude which began with Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welsh who was President of the Department and per- 
meated down through every bureau, branch or division. This 
cooperation expressed itself in matters of policy, public rela- 
tions, legislation, and in all other respects bearing upon th 
state’s public health program. 


There seems no doubt, simply as an illustration, that med- 
icine would gain if it were to use more intelligently the spler 
did professional abilities of the pharmacist. The pharmacist 
is the only person in the public health field who has been ex 
pertly trained in the many phases of drugs and medicines. 
At this university, the pharmacist has spent four years pur- 
suing one of the medical specialities, and certainly has earr ed 
the right to be regarded as fully versed in his branch of med- 
ical science. 

Much would be gained, so | firmly believe, if Steps were 
taken to more closely integrate dentistry, pharmacy and nurs- 
ing into medical practice, so that in meeting the disease prob- 
lems of the day, our full professional health resources might 
be used. That there should be ani opposition to such practi 
cal cooperation is more an indictment of hang-over prejudices 
than an indictation of present day enlightenment. 


I am happy to state that some definite plans are under 
way in this respect. The American Medical Association and 
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the American Pharmaceutical Association have recognized 
the need for a more workable understanding between phar- 
macy and medicine, and already one meeting has been held 
between their duly appointed representatives to explore the 
whole situation, and to formulate a set of principles which 
should govern both callings in their interprofessiona] rela- 


tions. 


Your faculty has shown fine vision in the inauguration of 
the combined course of pharmacy and medical technology. 
Modern medicine cannot be practiced without adequate labora- 
tory facilities. This combined course will prove a valuable 
asset to the medical profession and to the public of the smaller 
communities of your state. You are to be congratulated on 
the close cooperation of your medical and pharmacy depart- 
ments in the formulation of such a course. It will bring out 
clearly the responsibility for health on the part of both the 
physician and the pharmacist. The opportunities offered 


graduates of this combined course will be ery great. In 
towns where there is not sufficient laboratory diagnosis to sup- 
port a full-time trained technologist, the combination pharma- 
cist and laboratory technologist will perform an important 
ealth servi 

As one great public health administrator once said, “thers 
can be no practice of medicine without the aid of pharmacy, 
and there can be no practice of pharmacy without the aid of 
medicine.” This being true, and none can deny it, then com 
mon sense demands that some plan be devised which will tap 
the full abilities of each, so as to make them mutually ac- 
cepted and utilized. 

[ believe a careful survey of the whole field of public 
health practice will show that conditions uuld be generally 
mproved an intelligent integration of each of the public 
health professions represented here this evening,—into 
more tolerant, a more broad, and with it a more construc 
tive health progran 

| siderations sucn as these I hav led me to 

that me such body as a National Public Health Advis- 
ry ( might serve a useful and beneficial purpose. Such 
n age e up of medicine, dentist: irsing, phar- 

a ind perhaps a Tew othe rs could provide a testing ground 


‘or national policy, and might well bring about the very kind 


| 
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of interprofessional relations which seems so urgently, 
quired. 

Such an advisory council might be compared 
hand to a mutual assistance pact, and, on the other, 
ing house for thoughts, plans and ideals designed to better 
public health relations throughout the country. 


to a clear- 


A National Public Health Advisory Council, properly cor 
stituted, would seem an ideal agency for harmonizing opi 
ions and formulating policy in such matters as legislatio 
public relations, and in suggesting objectives which were m 
tually desired. I might say that it was the combined wor} 
of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy and nursing, working as 


nactment of the basic sci 


unit which was successful in the « 


ence laws in many states. We might as well be practical a1 
admit that in unity there is strength, and that united w 
stand, and divided we have a good chance to fall. 


Some time ago, a group of interested pharmacist 
ceived the idea of a National Health Examination Week 


This week would be devoted to educating the public to tl 
need of periodic health examinat so that latent dis¢ 
might be discovered and treatment ! It was fe 
such an endeavor would be great I c inte 

that the whole health program tremendous 

Those who gave thoughtful st to the matter 
drug store as a strategic factor h roject. Few re 
ize that more than 20,000,000 pe e visit drug st 
a fact which gives the drug store such a potenti 
consumer relations. It was this factual situation which } 
given rise to the statement that t! harmacist is the b 
single individual for the dissemination of pul healt 
formation. 

But, there has been no attempt to push the Nat 
Health Examination Week, simp! ecause the fear h 
sisted that perhaps it lacked in dignity, or was in some othe 
way inacceptable to medicine and other | ! th gr 


Had there been a National Public Health Advisory ( 


no doubt the proposal would have been submitted 
cussed in the light of its merit, lat ship t 
ous public health points of view 

Now, in conclusion, let me express the conviction t 
post war period will bring many roblems to the 
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fessional groups represented here. There will be many dis- 
eases imported from Africa, the Orient, and other world bat- 
tle areas. Malaria will likely become more widespread. We 
shall be faced with vast problems in the field of nutrition, and 


venereal disease will be still more dangerous. 


We shall have more need for research, for ever better 
therepeutic products, for a mobilization of our scientific 
might, and for a fuller utilization of our professional resourc- 
es. Unquestionably, there will be an intensification of public 
health needs, needs which will be a challenge to the profes- 
ities of the groups honored here tonight. The 
duty rests upon us to develop and preserve a true social out- 


look, and to so devote our talents that our professional work 


shall be in response to the growing social urge. The public 
health professions should maintain leadership in the publi 
health fields, but they should never forget that heavy respon 
sibility goes hand in hand with leadership. 

\\ annot defend our right to decide without accepting the 
obligation to meet the social needs of the times and to work 
everlastingly for better health programs and for better li 
ing conditions among all classes of people in all sections of 
the count 

Let n re at that mucn as we n aepior vovernmenta 
interference with the public health professions, we must be 
aware that failure on our part to meet our responsibilities 
to the full in these changing times, will leave the government 
no alternative il Oo move in and take over. We can main- 
tain our supremacy and independens n the public healt! 
elds ( hy W nout } I nee rest thi: 
we are C: the dership whi we so proudly pro- 

It has been a great privilege to participate in the progran 
t ! $s occaslol and to share with ne ov o! 
these Commencement exercises Let me again congratulat 
the members of the graduating class¢ n medicine, dentistry 
nursing and pharmacy for a tough O well and faithfully 
done. May God’s blessing rest upon you as you gird your 
selves for the challenging adventure which lies ahead. That 
ou Oo irselves worthy both of vour professio 

+} great | ersit wa } 

And so, cl s we move 01 » victory and peace 
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Biographies as Material and as Subject 
of the History of Pharmacy 


GEORGE 


th, dict Dharma 


American Institute 


The eminent part of the biography within the recording 
of the history of mankind is beyond discussion. Whether we 


consider the great individual the decisive factor of develop 
ment or believe in the determining influence of the genera! 


social situation, the “milieu,”’ as laying the ground for the ac- 
tivities and the efficacy of the great individuals, it is always 
by human beings that history is either made or suffered. 


l. Biogi hie S das Mate rial of the Histo of Pharmacy 


Biographical writings may be divided in those written b; 
the individuals about themselves, so-called autobiographies, 
and those written by another person either during the life- 
time or after the death of the subject of the biography. To 
the first category belong not only writings attempting to sur- 
vey the entire life and work of the autobiographer but also 
reminiscences of every kind whatsoever. To the latter be- 
long all notes and remarks concerning the respective individ- 
ual wherever they may be found and for whatever reason and 


from whatever person they may be written down. 


It is obvious that the obligation of the historian to find o 
and to point out the truth and nothing but the truth irrespec- 
tive of sympathies and antipathies does not encounter any- 
where, if more difficulties than in the evaluation of the mater- 
ial formed or to be formed into biographies. There is an emo- 
tional element in the dealing with th festory of individuals 


requiring special caution. Does that mean that biographies 
have to be written or to be conveved 1 studs nts ina dry tO 
stating the data concerned without giving the horizon unde: 


Ty 


which they happened or which they even helped to arch? Nat- 
urally not! That would be a violation of historical truth. Th 
mere enumeration of data is statistics. and it is vision. based 
on logic and psychology and controlled by responsibilit: 
which transforms statistics into hist 

It is the fate of the great majorit f autobiographies 


vnat it Of proportion 


present a picture which is some 
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least as far as the perspective is concerned. The fact that the 
author of necessity places himself in the center of all that 
happens very often accentuates excessively the impact of his 
actions, observations and explanations. It seems peculiar and 
is yet but natural that the prospect of getting an unsophisti- 
cated picture is inversely proportional to the stature of the 
autobiographer and his ambitions. 


The simple individual describes what actually was going 
on and it is up to the historian to find out the definite mean- 
ing of it and te complete the picture by giving it the back- 
ground and the test of the general trends and circumstances 
of the epoch concerned. The great or ambitious or politically 
minded individual is mostly not so much interested in giving 
an objective report of the facts as such, as in expressing his 
own opinion about them and what he thinks to be their mean- 
ing. His autobiography is very often nothing else but an at- 
tempt at excuse or explanation, or finally even at persuasion 
of contemporaries and posterity to see him, his life, his work 
and his achievements as he wants them to be seen. Here the 
historian has to examine the subjective statements and con- 
clusions as to their justification and has to clarify the psy- 


chological situation. 


It is the remembrances of veteran pharmacists, in earlier 
times a regular feature in pharmaceutical journals, which 
present the first mentioned, the more photographic type of 
biographical writing, so to say. Here the authors have noth- 
ing to excuse or to explain and their ambitions as to posterity 
are not big enough to justify an attempt at persuasion. They 
dwell in the events and facts which made out their life. In 
these remembrances the historian of pharmacy has very val- 
uable sources as to the general professional or trade circum- 
stances of the period concerned. Naturally the dates and data 
have to be checked. In general, however, it is astonishing 
how correct the authors of these remembrances are, how exact 
the account is that is given by them. 


There is no doubt that the facts reported in the autobiog- 
raphies of more ambitious men are likewise, if not even still 
more accurate. But the writing of these men represent—in- 
tentionally or unintentionally—a continuation of the fight for 
certain ideals or for personal recognition which had formed 
the essentials of the active life of the authors. The two best 
known autobiographies of renowned pharmacists, the “Erin 
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nerungen aus meinem neunzigjaehrigen Leben” (remem- 
brances of ninety years of life) of the apothecary and profes- 
sor of pharmacognosy at the University of Erlangen, Ernst 
Wilhelm Martius (1756-1849), as well as the book “Erlebtes 
und Erstrebtes” (What I experienced and what I strove for) 
of the apothecary and professor of pharmacognosy at the 
University of Basel, Alexander Tschirch (1856-1939), are ex- 
cellent examples of this type of biographies. In both cases 
the authors deliberately wrote not only personal remem- 
brances but general pharmaceutical! history, centered more or 
less around their own person. They evaluated and they even 
set values. 


In using such autobiographies as source material, the his- 
torian of pharmacy has to try to get his own idea of the per- 
sonality and the work of the autobiographer based on other 
sources. People endowed with the gift of and the liking for 
self confession and explanation without which the writing of 
an autobiography is inconceivable, have mostly had literary 
controversies, stood in some movement, had influence and used 
it. That has to be followed up and the figure emerging from 
this research will sometimes not only look different from the 
one built up in the autobiography, but our findings will fre- 
quently make us discard some of the statements and conclu- 
sions of the autobiographer. 


It is of highest historical as well as psychological interest 
to compare the point of view taken from different autobiog- 
raphers in regarding and describing the pharmaceutical sit- 
uation of their time. If we study the two autobiographies 
mentioned above we very soon observe, that the one author, 
Martius, being not only a university professor but for the 
greatest part of his life simultaneously owner of a pharmacy, 
felt himself as a part of practical pharmacy. To him the 
practice of pharmacy was the alpha and the omega, the start- 
ing point as well as the last objective of all endeavor which 
could or should be called a pharmaceutical one. Tschirch who 
had practiced retail pharmacy only in fulfillment of the edu- 
cational requirements leading to the degree as Apotheker, had 
devoted himself exclusively to scientific and educational work 
and felt himself not as a part but as a censor and counsel of 
practical pharmacy. 

There exists, furthermore, another autobiography, which 
represents not only the most famous of all memoirs contain- 
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ing pharmaceutical reminiscences, but also a third point of 
view toward practical pharmacy. It is the book “Von Zwan- 
zig zu Dreissig’’ (From Twenty to Thirty), written by the 
well known German novelist, Theodor Fontane, who was the 
son of a pharmacist and a pharmacist himself before he, in the 
end of his twenties, changed definitely the pestle for the pen. 
His point of view is that of a man who having personally ris- 
en to greater heights of life, devotes to the professional and 
social conditions of his youth that peculiar mixture of benev- 
olence, condescendence and malice which undoubtedly is amus- 
ing but naturally does not warrant an objective picture. It 
must be said that this attitude is the general one in the auto- 
biographic writings of most of the people who, starting as 
pharmacists, earned recognition in other sciences or profes- 
sions or in the world of business. Nevertheless, these mem- 
oirs are of highest interest for the pharmaceutical] historian. 
Their authors combine inside knowledge of pharmacy with 
their adopted outside attitude towards the profession of their 
early days and the kind and degree of their adaptation of out- 
side judgments and prejudices is extremely illuminating. 


Finally there is the romanticizing autobiography. As to 
pharmacy their most characteristic representatives are the 
autobiographic novels “Der Lehrling zum Koenig Salomo” 
and “De ¢ Ge hue lfe Zum Koe nig Salomo”’ (The apprentice and 
the clerk in the pharmacy at the sign of King Salomo) which 
the German author of very popular fairy tales, Ludwig Bech- 
stein, wrote on the basis of the pharmaceutical experience of 
his youth. It is obvious that the inspirational and atmospher- 
ic value of autobiographies of this kind exceeds by far their 
importance as sources of detailed historical information. 


The biographies of more or less important individuals 
written by some other person are dominated by reflections of 
another kind. If we want to subdivide them into categories, 
we may differentiate between 1, the eulogy; 2, the analytical 
study; and 3, the colorless performance which places more 
weight on a most complete enumeration of all dates and data 
than on their meaning and on the definite placement of the 
individual concerned within his given surroundings. 


The eulogy is the most frequent of these three types of bi- 
ographies. Following the old Latin rule “de mortuis nil nisi 
bene” (of the dead nothing but good should be said) it dom- 
inates the obituaries. In Germany from the 16th to the late 
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18th century the printing of funeral sermons for the purpose 
of distribution among friends of the deceased was a wide spread 
habit and much of the information we have about German 
scientists and pharmacists of these centuries we owe to such 
sermons. All of them are full of exaggerated praise and the 
high epithet “immortal” is spent liberally even for very mod- 
est merits. Hence obituaries and funeral sermons can be 
used as historical sources only as far as the definite facts, the 
dates of birth and death etc. are concerned. All evaluations 
of the personality of the deceased, of his work and of his po- 
sition in social life have to be regarded with utmost precau- 
tion. 

Even if a biography or a biographical] sketch is not writ- 
ten with the intention of making it a eulogy, it very often is 
far from being objective because the author is in love with 
his hero, or professional or scientific group ambitions are in 
the play. 


It is for this reason that the critical and analytical study 
represents the most rare type of biography. It is naturally 
this kind of biography that ranks highest from an intellec- 
tual point of view and sometimes even from an artistic liter- 
ary one. Instead of sentiment reason is given. We are on 
firm ground for discussion and argument. The aim is con- 
viction and not persuasion, and it is indeed only by this meth- 
od that the real greatness of the hero becomes obvious. As 
an attempt of this kind the writer’s booklet on Carl Wilhelm 
Scheele may be mentioned, published by the American Insti- 
tute of the History of Pharmacy on the occasion of the bicen- 
tennial of the birth of the great apothecary-chemist (1942) 
in 1943. 


The third type of biography, the mere enumeration of ma- 
terial concerning the life and work of the respective individ- 
ual does not require any explanation. In fact these publica- 
tions, as valuable as they are, cannot be regarded as “biog- 
raphies,” but as preparatory work for a biography. Here 
the bibliographies, the lists of all publications of the man in 
question and, to be found very seldom, of publications con- 
cerning him, are especially valuable. The comprehensive bi- 
ography of C. W. Scheele compiled by the Austrian, Otto 
Zekert, and published by the Gesellschaft fuer Geschichte de) 
Pharmazie (Society for the History of Pharmacy) between 
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1931 and 1935 presents an example for a happy balance be- 
tween a eulogy and a most complete collection of dates and 
data. 


In summarizing the survey on the value of biographies as 
material of the History of Pharmacy the following may be 
stated : 


1. They offer dates and facts which often cannot be found 
anywhere else. That holds especially true for autobiographies 
because personal interest made the authors take notice of 
events and individuals which otherwise would not have gained 
attention. Dates in autobiographies should be checked, when- 
ever possible, because notoriously the authors often have 
trusted their memory in giving them. 


2. They offer a general picture of the period of time con- 
cerned built up of many details which are of extraordinary 
general historical value. Thus the autobiography of Martius 
and the novels of Bechstein picture in detail the social posi- 
tion of the pharmaceutical employee and the professional- 
scientific education of the apprentice in Germany between 
1770 and 1840. The position of the pharmaceutical employee 
and the atmosphere of the German Apotheke between 1840 
and 1870 is pictured in the autobiography of Fontane, and 
the autobiography of Tschirch closes the century with the de- 
scription of the time between 1870 until the end of the 19th 
century. 


It is significant that Martius, the least ambitious individ- 
ual of the three autobiographers mentioned above, offers the 
most detailed report and the most objective view, and that, 
Tschirch, doubtless the most ambitious of the three, dwells 
most on anecdotes and on the recording of his connections 
with and his opinion about contemporary celebrities. 


In most biographies the connections of the individual con 
cerned with other persons, his friendships and rivalries play 
an important part. For this reason the material offered in 
biographies about other individuals may often prove to be 


of highest interest. 


3. They offer special material which may be used for his- 
torical work in most different directions. Thus Zekert’s bi- 
ography of Carl Wilhelm Scheele contains an alphabetically 


arranged list of all the compounded preparations which wer 
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manufactured in the laboratory of the pharmacy at the sign 
of the Unicorn at Gothenburg (Sweden) compiled by C. W. 
Scheele’s oldest brother Johann Martin Scheele. It contains 
furthermore a “Catalogus” listing the medicaments, instru- 
ments and supplies with which the same pharmacy around 
1750 furnished the ships sailing from Gothenburg over sea. 
It publishes an inventory of all goods, medicinals, bottles, jars, 
instruments and all that belong to the pharmacy (“/nventa 
ueber alle Materialwaren, Medizinalien, Flaschen, Buchsen, 
Instrumente und all das was zur Apotheke gehoert’) giving 
simultaneously the prices of all items, and an inventory of 
the library of the owner of this pharmacy, the apothecary 
Martin Andreas Bauch, dated 1755. 


Hence this biography contains material on pharmacy i} 
the 18th century pertaining to the materia medica kept in 
store in the average pharmacy as well as to the preparatory 
activity of these stores and of the books on which they based 
their work and the scientific education of the apprentices. 
Even the historian of pharmaceutical economics may find in 
this biography something of interest to him. 


As far as I know, no comprehensive biography of an Amer- 
ican pharmacist, autobiographical or other, has ever appeared 
on the bookmarket. There is, however, one biography pub- 
lished in the Midland Druggist and Pharmaceutical Review 


during the years 1911 to 1913 which I think worthy of the 
restricted immortality of a book. It is ““The Memoirs of an 
American Pharmacist, James Winchell! Forbes (Edited by 
J. H. Beal).” Like in most good American autobiographies, 
the story of the hero is inseparably connected with that of 


this great country, and his personal ventures and adventures 


were but an individual offspring of the unique venture and 
adventure whose name is America 


James H. Beal who gave the memoirs of J. W. Forbes 
(1831-1911) their final shape, called the autobiographer “a 
pharmaceutical knight-errant.”’ It does not diminish the value 
of these memoirs to the profession that Forbes stayed with 
pharmacy by chance rather than by onesidedness of talent 
or purpose. He certainly was strongly attracted by the pe- 
culiar mixture of technical skill, applied science, and finall\ 
applied ethics which pharmacy represents. It corresponded 


4+ 


in some way with the variety of talents that was his, and i 
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left sufficient space for allurement and the joy that change 
meant to him. J. H. Beal, himself one of the most versatile 
men in American pharmacy, described the psychological phe- 
nomenon, Forbes, wonderfully as follows: 


“Mechanic, professional hunter and trapper, California 
argonaut, gold miner, Indian fighter, druggist’s apprentice, 
introducer of new drugs into the materia medica, deviser of 
new pharmaceutical preparations and of new processes for 
old ones, composer of popular music hall sonnets, orchestra 
leader, proprietor of theatrical organizations, writer of ac- 
ceptable fiction, magazine editor, composer of classical mu- 
sic, almost a poet—he traversed nearly the whole gamut of 
things possible in a nascent civilization and sounded a loud 
and clear note at each step of the scale.” (Midland Druggist 
and Pharmaceutical Review 45:282, 1911.) 


Naturally, there is scarcely one individual of prominence 
in American pharmacy who has not been honored with a more 
or less detailed biographical sketch on the occasion of his 
death, or of some exceptional event in his life or career, and, 
as stated before, reminiscences of old pharmacists formed 
until about the first world war almost a regular feature of 
our professional trade journals. William A. Brewer, Sr’s 
“Reminiscences of an Old Pharmacist,” published during the 


vears 1884 and 1885 in Pharmaceutical Record (vol. 4 and 5) 


may be regarded the prototype of old men’s stories in Amer- 


ican pharmacy. There are many excellent, partly even ex- 
emplary biographical essays scattered all over the American 
pharmaceutical press. L. F. Kebler’s essay on Andrew Craigie 


(Journ, Am. Pharm. Assoc. 17:63, 167, 1928), M. I. Wilbert’s 
biographical sketch on John Michael Maisch, (Am. Journ. 
Pharm. 75:351, 1903) and Ivor Griffith’s pamphlet on Fred- 
erick Belding Power (Am. Journ. Pharm. 96:601, 1924) may 


be mentioned as examples and as patterns. To these three 
authors American pharmacy is indebted for a series of bio- 
graphical sketches on American pharmacists of importance 
published in the Am. Journ, Pharm. or in the Journ. Am. 


Pharm. Assn. 


In the glossary of the Kremers-Urdang History of Phar- 
macy these sketches are mostly quoted among the references 
added to the short notes on the individuals concerned. Hence 
it does not seem necessary to repeat these quotations. Men- 


tion has, however, to be made of the series of biographical 
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sketches published on “Some of the Early Teachers in Phar- 
macognosy in America” by Henry Kraemer (Am. Journ. 
Pharm. 88:385, 433, 1916) and on “Eminent Men in Phar- 
macy” by F. J. Wulling in Pharm. Era 1893. Series of the 
same or a similar kind have been published by a host of more 
or less informed authors in the Pharm. Era as well as in th 
other professional drug trade journals through the ages. 
Mostly they represent compilations from all possible un- 
checked sources and have to be used cautiously and reserved- 
ly. An excellent biographical source as far as American 
pharmacists of the 19th century are concerned offers th 
golden jubilee issue of the Druggist Circular, Vol. 51, No. 1, 
1907. Biographies of men connected with pharmacy, whose 
work was devoted to scientific or industrial chemistry, maj 
sometimes be found in the series of essays that the Journal! 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry has been running 
for decades under the title “American Contemporaries.” 


It is understood that all books on the history of pharmacy) 
contain biographical notes. Often histories of medicine, chem- 
istry, botany and of natural sciences at large will furnish 
welcome material. As to American pharmacists the history 
of The First Century of the Philadelphia College of Pharma- 
cy including its supplement volumes, covering the time from 
1821 to 1941, and Curt P. Wimmer’s history of The College 
of Pharmacy of the City of New York, covering the time from 
1829 to 1929, offer plenty of reliable material. Since 1940 
there appears in the Bulletin of the History of Medicine a 
3ibliography of Medicine in the United States and Canada 
including in its list of biographies those on pharmacists. 


Of special pharmaceutical biographicons, attempting t 
list all pharmacists of more than local and ephemeral merit 
are to mention J. A. Hefliger’s Biographicon in Tschirch’s 
Handbuch der Pharmacognosie, second edition (1932) and 
F. Ferchl’s Bio- and Bibliographikon (1937). Pharmacists 
with exceptional merits in the field of natural sciences ar: 
listed in J. C. Poggendorff’s Biographisch-Literarisches Hana- 


woerterbuch zur Geschichte der exakten Wisschaften. the 
first two volumes of which appeared in 1863. and in Joh: 
Ferguson’s Bibliotheca Chemica (1906). In the last men- 


tioned standards as well as in the histories of medicine, chem- 
istry, botany, etc., the fact that the men concerned were phar 
macists or came from pharmacy is naturally given little or 
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no attention. Biographies of pharmacists working in the field 
of therapy and pharmacognosy -at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury can be found in the book of Reber “Gallerie hervorra- 
gender Therapeutiker und Pharmakognosten der Gegenwart,” 
Geneva, Switzerland, 1897. Finally, Bolton’s Chemical Bib- 
liography, published by the Smithsonian Institute, although 
not containing biographical notes itself, lists biographies on 
men with merits in chemistry. It goes without saying that 
general biographicons and reference books, e. g., the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, the Dictionary of National 
(English) Biography, The Encyclopedia Britannica etc., may 
be used with advantage. As to French pharmacists much 
biographical material is contained in the volumes of the Jour- 
nal of the Société d’ Histoire de la Pharmacie (“Bulletin” from 
1913-1930, then “Revue D’ Histoire de la Pharmacie’). As 
to German pharmacists the biographical part of Adlung-Ur- 
dang, Grundriss der Geschichte der Deutschen Pharmazie 


(1935) may be consulted. 


2. Biographies as Subject of the History of Pharmacy 


It is understood that most of the statements concerning 
biographies as material of the history of pharmacy may be 
used as guides by the presumptive author of a biographical 
sketch or a complete biography. 


First of all he has to avoid what has been marked as the 
most frequent weakness of biographies, i. e. the eulogy and 
the undue concentration of all light upon his hero. He has 
to employ the analytical method. Analysis means examina- 
tion as well as the separation of compound substances into 
their components. We have to do both in order to write a 
good biography. We have to examine al] dates and data as 
to their correctness and we have to separate the complex 
compound, represented by the given life and work of our 
hero, into its components. Inheritance, influences of child- 
hood, early experience forming the character or creating a 
specific general attitude towards fellowmen, all that has to be 
considered. On the other hand to the pharmaceutical histor- 
ian the psychological illumination of his hero is only a means 
not the objective. His objective is to truly picture the part 
the respective individual has played in and for the time con- 
cerned especially as to the development of pharmaceutical 
science, education or practice. How can that be done? 
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First, the material has to be collected. It is desirable to 
have some reliable dates about the parents of the hero, their 
activities and social standing. In order to get this material 
we have to find out to what church and to what societies they 
belonged and whether there are entries in the books con- 
cerned. Local newspapers have to be perused. The munici- 
pal accounts of transactions of houses and real estate have to 
be searched. The courts may furnish dates. Sometimes lo- 
cal historical societies can be of help. Relatives may own let- 
ters or may be able to give more or less reliable reports. As 
to the childhood of the hero reports of relatives or classmates 
or autobiographical notes as they exist surprisingly often 
may furnish the required material. 


However, all that is of minor importance. The family 
background of the hero and his childhood are of interest only 
as elements forming the character of the man. This formed 
character and what he achieved, i. e., the man and his work, 
are the real subject of the biography that we have in mind. 
The search for material has to go on in the following order: 
On what school (type) and by what men (types) has the hero 
got his professional schooling? When did he start his own 
work and what kind of work was that? What positions did 
he occupy and for what time, and what special work did he 
perform there? What professional and personal contacts did 
he have? Did he belong to associations and did he play an 
active part in the one or the other? Were there press feuds 
or other quarrels in which he was involved? How was his 
family life (children) and what hobbies did he have? What 
place can he be given within the professional! or scientific or 
even social world in which he lived? 

As to his works first of all as complete a bibliography as 
possible has to be compiled. Publications in book form will 
not offer any difficulties. They are mostly know 
able. With essays it is quite different 
missing and cases in which the author has 
of the articles written by him are rare exceptions. For this 
reason all the journals have to be searched which possibl 
could have served as places of publication. 
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The most difficult part of the biographical] task is the eval- 
uation of the importance of man and work concerned. In or- 
der to get that done satisfactorily, we must examine the gen- 
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eral development so as to ascertain in what state of affairs 
he found the field of his special activity and how he left it, 
and finally where he got his impulses from. What was his 
own independent action and what was mere reaction? How 
was the general situation? Was it against or for him? Con- 
temporary men and work in the same field or in related ones 
have to be considered and paralleled. Finally it is important 
to investigate the kind and the degree of recognition our hero 
was given because they reflect the authority which he en- 
joyed and the influence exerted by him. 


Biographies belong to the most fascinating features of 
history. About them is the charm and the mystery of life 
and death, of fight and adventure, of failure and success. 
They represent courts of justice as well as of honor and are 
invaluable sources of inspiration. Their authors assume re- 
sponsibility towards the past as well as towards the future. 


The Degree of “Pomp and Honor” 


GEORGIANNA GITTINGER 


Today with accelerated courses and speedy graduation, 
academic ceremonial has been excessively curtailed. Our sur- 
viving convocations with academic processions in full regalia 
of cap and gown and hood are merely vestigial souvenirs of 
the pageantry which the Spanish-American universities adapt- 
ed from their European contemporaries of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, and which later came to North America from Eng- 
land, 


By a royal decree the Emperor Charles established re- 
quirements for degrees in his American universities. A bach- 
elor of medicine or surgery might practise his profession with- 
out the further study required for the doctorate and the ex- 
pense of receiving that “degree of pomp and honor.” 


Regulation was necessary because there were occasional 
truggles between the apothecaries and barber surgeons for 
the right to treat patients. This was accomplished by the 
appointment of a protomedico. 


Sch f Pharmacy. Universit Marviand 
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A typical doctor of medicine of the 16th and 17th centur- 
tes in Spanish America is pictured in Juan de Vega, who held 
numerous important offices and grasped at more. Ricardo de 
Palma describes him as “dressed in black kneebreeches, shoes 
of plush with stone buckles, coat and waistcoat of velvet, 
crossed by a heavy silver chain with pendant seals,” and the 
distinctive item a pair of chamois gloves. 


Such was his favor with his patron, the Viceroy of Peru, 
that when he was accepted as a doctor of the faculty of th 
University of San Marcos, most if not all of the attendant 
fees were remitted him by Viceregal decree. 


The fees and gifts and entertainments were prescribed 
law; wherefore only the well endowed could attain a doctor’ 
degree, unless by special decree remitting all or part. Th: 
only exception was the privilege (by law 73) of graduating 
with half the fees, which was enjoyed by the sons of doctors, 
masters and professors in the University. Also by provisio: 
of the governor, the collegians of the Roval Major College a1 
certain collegians sustained by His Majesty in the College o 
San Martin, were excused from the elaborate supper or dil 
rer following the events. 


The picturesque ceremony called the “Promenade of th 
Doctor” opened the festivities at three in the afterno I 
the day preceding the granting of degrees. A cavalcade 
friends, officials of the university, and of the government, al! 
on horseback and richly caparisoned, preceded by musi 
with trumpets, kettledrums and clarions, and followed by pages 


and lackeys in the livery of the new doctor, escorted him fron 
his house through the principal streets of the city and 
turned him there. 


Since the universities were founded first for theologi: 
degrees, medicine which followed partook of a religious 41 
The degrees were bestowed in the portico of the Cathe 
Church, whither the same compa! f the preceding aft 
noon accompanied the recipient at nine in the morning 


Led by the musicians and friends on horseback the 
versity Guild came next. Beadles in long robes of purp! 
vet carried silver maces with the arms of the sovereigns 
Castille, and after them filed the chief syndic, the treasure: 
of the university, and then the doctors of the various scho 
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rians, canons, lawyers and doctors of medicine in doc- 
’s cap and classic hood. Their gowns were bordered with 


the traditional colors of each faculty: yellow for medicine 
red for law, violet for arts and green for theology, which we 
ite differs from today’s designations. 

Next came the attorney-general and royal auditors, then 
he pages and lackeys, and finally the candidate walking be- 
tween the rector of the university and the dean of his faculty, 
ind sometimes the viceroy. They were followed by a man- 
at-arms carrying the doctor’s cap on a golden staff, and by the 
guard of the diploma. 


T 


he 


remony was long, complicated and fixed by law. On 


the terrace were seated gentlemen of quality with the state 


al 


a 


aocts 


iniversity officials. Tables with silver salvers held the 


i] 


salvers held the fees and gloves which the recipient owed to 


gnia: cap, ring, book, sword, and spurs. Other 


the 17 ersity 
Mass was celebrated before a small altar, and then the 
aspirant pronounced his doctoral thesis and answered ques- 
tions of the rector, a doctor and a student. Next he was sub- 
jected to a satirical criticism which he had to accept and an- 
ver with good humor. After which he requested his insignia. 
This was bestowed by the dean who gave him a kiss in 
sign of brotherhood, friendship and union.” The doctoral 
ng, the book, the sword and spurs were presented also. Then 
neeling he professed his faith, after which the master of th 
chool gave “with Pontifical and Royal Authority,” the hood 
na os »f rat toy 
He was seated with the vicer and authorities while the 
ees a gloves were distributed, and then the procession re 
rm ind returned him to his house. There he was host at 
e) later in the afternoon he provided for a fight 
laza of the city. All this was prescribed by lav 
ece | the d 
Line nsilg a or ornan a ons 
he hand had traditik il syn n 
he ha ) was a symbol of libert slaves did not we: 
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blow on the shoulder survived from the knightly accolad 
The sword and spurs symbolized 1 war against disease. 

A sample list of fees and gifts required: 150 reals to the 
university chest, 130 to the rector, 100 each to the sponsor 
and the master of the school, 90 to each doctor of the facu!t; 


50 to the other doctors, and 30 to the masters of arts. T! 
rector and doctors also received velvet hoods and the clerg 
caps, or 40 reals in place of these 

Each doctor also received 6 hens, 4 pounds of sweetmeats 
and a pair of gloves. Double this was given to the rector. To 
the master of the school and sponsor each 8 hens, 6 pounds 
of candy, masters of arts 3 hens and 2 pounds of candy and 


gloves. To the secretary 80 reals, 2 pounds candy and glove 
To the chief beadle 70 reals, 2 pounds candy and gloves To 
those who had part in the questioning 70 reals and 40 to the 
doctor in charge, and these with the beadles and secretary 
ate at the house of the graduat« 


Though we are not told the cost of hens and sweetmeats, 
which were no doubt less, and gloves which were no doubt 
more than today’s prices, these gifts together with the vari 
ous fees listed might total over 4000 reals. In addition ther: 
was the dinner to be provided, one law requiring a deposit of 
200 pesos (1600 reals) to assure its being of suitable qualit: 
and quantity. The graduate must also provide bulls for th 


+ lictad 


afternoon bull fight: how many and their cost is not listed, 
but 100 pesos each is a conservative guess. 


With the real valued approximately at 12!.c in present 
currency, an overall cost of more than $1300 is assumed, and 
it is small wonder that only the sons of rich families could as 
pire to the doctorate, unless a student had a royal scholarship 
or a benevolent patron. Because of this, by the beginning oft 
the 18th century much of this ceremonial had fallen into dis 
use. 
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The Place of Business Administration Subjects 


in the Pharmacy Curriculum 


One of the most notable changes in American university 
education during the last generation has been the recognition 
of the place of collegiate business education and of the fact 
that schools of business education can, and do, train young 
men and women in such away as to increase their usefulness 
to the world of business and thus to add to the probability of 
their later success. Although the movement for university 
work in business began as early as 1869 when General Robert 
KE. Lee, then president of Washington and Lee University, 
recommended the establishment of a school of business as an 
integral part of that university, it was not until the middle 
of the 1890’s that the Wharton School of Business Finance 
of the University of Pennsylvania began to show just what 
could be accomplished by collegiate business training. Since 
that time, practically all of the principal universities and 
many of the liberal arts colleges have joined in the offering 
of courses in Business Administration which now have a firm 
and established place in American education. In many insti- 
tutions the schools or colleges of Business Adminstration are 
among the largest units of these organizations. 


Education for business has succeeded only because the pol- 
icies which have guided its development have been sound. Al- 
though handicapped by a sometimes too ambitious program 
and by many attempts to teach on the campus what may be 
learned only by actual experience, this type of education is 
now on a sound basis because administrators have come to 
know what can and cannot be taught on the campus to pros- 
pective business men. One group of courses seeks to explain 
to students the basic principles of the world in which they 
must do business. Illustrative are courses in principles of 
economics, economic history and political science. Another 
croup of offerings furnishes essential tools for business con- 
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trol such as accounting, statistics and business mathematics. 
Still other offerings seek to give to the students a realistic 
picture of established business procedures customs and meth- 
ods. Thus work in the fields of business finance, marketing. 
factory management, insurance, foreign trade and business 
law, prepare the student for business by teaching him a knowl- 
edge of the terms, institutions and basic practices in 
these and other like fields of business. Other courses seek to 
impart a degree of skill or technique. Among these are the 
offerings in advertising, merchandising, personnel, purchas- 
ing, salesmanship and sales management. 


It is the firm conviction of those of us who have been train- 
ing future business men for many years that courses such as 
those just mentioned, when combined with training in the old- 
er fields of the liberal arts, and with certain courses in engi- 
neering, education, and pharmacy, give to our students the 
ability to think through to a straight conclusion. To a degree, 
at least, they furnished the raw materials for business think- 
ing. Work on the job necessarily continues the training proc- 
ess but the student who has benefited from the offerings of 
the present day collegiate school of business enters active 
business life with a great advantage. To a great degree, he 
knows what he will there find and how the principal business 
problems are being, and have been solved. Scrutiny of the 
records of business administration graduates discloses that 
the observations just made are substantiated by the success 
of such graduates as a class. 


Many leaders in the field of pharmaceutical education have 
come to believe that the training of professional pharmacists 
might well include certain work which has been developed in 
the schools of business and particularly so if certain adapta- 
tions might be made to enable standard business courses to 
fit into the needs of future pharmacists in the most effective 
manner. A brief examination of why this conviction is so 
rapidly growing is now pertinent. 


We pause here to emphasize the dual nature of the task 
of the pharmacist. The successful pharmacist must combine 
the functions of a professional man with those of a merchant. 
Although the proportional time spent in each activity varies 
from store to store, every druggist must function in the two 
manners. In the filling of prescriptions, the handling of poi- 
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sons and narcotics, and in the distribution of biological and 
medical supplies, the pharmacist is functioning as a highly 
trained professional man. For such training there can be no 
substitute. Other parts of the pharmacists’s activity, such as 
the sale of tobacco, cosmetics and sundries, make but little 
demand on his professional knowledge... But there is a great 
middle ground of activity in every drug store which combines 
both professional and merchandising activity. 


If proprietaries are to be priced properly, the pharmacist 
must know his original costs, the overhead involved in hand- 
ling them, the direct selling costs and incidental expenses 
such as delivery, packaging, etc. The right solution to this 
phase of merchandising involves a knowledge, first of con- 
sumer needs and then of accounting, of inventory turnover 
rates, of methods of determining mark-on percentages and 
the essentials of cost accounting procedures. Yet, even then, 
the price is not clearly revealed for every successful pharma- 
cist knows that there must come into play at that point a very 
subtle but essential consideration of the merchandising as- 
pects of price setting. Knowledge of close-at-hand competi- 
tion, trade practice, and of consumer reactions must be care- 
fully weighed. Unless this is done, the pharmacist may not 
arrive at a price which will both yield to him a profit and al- 
low him to continue to enjoy repeat visits from his customers. 
Training in merchandising while attending the school of phar- 
macy should go far in helping him to solve this and other 
problems. 


New times bring new problems. Today the pharmacist is 
facing new types of competition. Changing conditions of man- 
ufacture and in retail channels of distribution have brought 
about essential developments which must not be overlooked 
by the pharmacist who hopes to remain long in business. The 
development of manufactured pharmaceutical specialties to 
their present importance in the modern drug store naturally 
lessened the proportionate time previously spent by the phar- 
macist in compounding individual prescriptions. Widened 
consumer demands for proprietary medicines and toiletries 
suggested the possibility of securing them at some merchan- 
dising outlet other than drug stores and has brought on ad- 
ditional retail stores carrying these lines. Department stores, 
variety stores, “patent medicine stores,” cosmetic shops, gro- 
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cers and super-markets have all taken away considerable por- 
tions of lines which were for years thought of as belonging 
only to a retail druggist. Only good merchandising can bring 
this business back to the pharmacists or even keep it from 
escaping to a still greater degree. 


That this point of view is shared by many thoughtful phar- 
macists is shown by two recent actions. Harry S. Harrison, 
upon taking over the presidency of the Baltimore Retail Drug- 
gists’ Association, said, “I hope that our colleges of pharmacy 
may be able to give more practical training in commercial 
pharmacy. I do not mean that they are going to throw out 
any of the established courses but I have noted over and over 
again how handicapped our graduates are in meeting the rea! 
thing.” 

Just this summer, the Michigan Retail Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation at its meeting passed a resolution urging the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges of Pharmacy to include compre- 
hensive courses in business administration within its curric- 
ula. 

It is now pertinent to ask just what business administra- 
tion courses should prove to be the greatest use to students 
of pharmacy. One is certainly a course in accounting. Al- 
though retailers as a class have been relatively slow in recog- 
nizing the importance of exact accounting records of business 
transactions, there is now wide spread recognition of the ab- 
solute importance of knowing the state of one’s business and 
only accounting can reveal] such information. Income tax re- 
quirements have made a minimum of record keeping, that 
which reveals profit and loss, imperative. But the druggists 
who stop with only the minimum accounting records are fail 
ing to use the tools which are available to make their success 
more probable . . . accounting must be used for records whic! 
reveal rates of stock turnover and are thus a guide to buving 
and to proper mark-on calculations. Accounting records en- 
able the druggist to make many useful comparisons with th 
results obtained by successful druggists as made available | 
various firms which are interested in the druggists’ welfare. 
The druggist of tomorrow will not, in the judgment of most 
close students of drug store merchandising, be able to oper- 
ate his store as though it were just one accounting unit. H: 
must segregate line costs i. e. departmentize his business into 
at least three or four departments and even more in the case 
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of the larger stores. Increasing competition from depart- 
ment stores, variety stores and super-markets will make care- 
ful line costs a necessity. They can be obtained only by care- 
ful record keeping and by the application of the elementary 
principles of cost allocation. 


If the future pharmacist is to be trained along these lines, 
it is believed that this may be best accomplished by including 
in the pharmaceutical curricula a required course in account- 
ing. The content of such a required course should be espec- 
ially adapted and applied to the problems of retail drug store 
operation. Many such courses are even now being given be- 
cause leaders in the field recognize the imperative nature of 
the problem in part because of the recent development of text- 
books and other course materials especially prepared for such 
instruction. 


A second essential course of instruction in business train- 
ing for pharmacy students deals with the day-to-day mer- 
chandising in the retail drug stores. Often known as a course 
in store management, this offering presents to future phar- 
macists the essential principles and procedures used in the 
daily management of a drug store. It should include a simple 
treatment of the principles behind the type of the community 
to be served, the selection of a location, the proper layout of 
the store, good buying practices, and the successful ways of 
promoting the sale of the various lines of merchandise. 


A large section of the course in Store Management should 
be devoted to methods of promoting the prescription as well as 
the other departments. Practice should be given in the prop- 
er methods of cooperation with physicians in the preparation 
of newspaper and direct mail advertisements and in the in- 
stallation of sales making window displays. Experience in 
‘ther areas has proved that much effective teaching may be 
done in the field of retail salesmanship. Although no teacher 
of that subject would assert that it is possible to make a sales- 
man of every student, the poorest sales prospect may be giv- 
n much of value to him. It is suggested that such a course 
should be carefully coordinated with the daily problems of the 
many students who are working in drug stores on a part-time 
basis and that it should. and must be a required course. 


A third type of useful course for pharmacists deals with 
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the marketing of drugs and pharmaceuticals. A part of such 
a course is necessarily the same as the content of the standard 
course in principles of marketing found so commonly in not 
only schools of business but in colleges of arts, engineering, 
home economics, and agriculture. The principal facts relating 
to the distribution of products from the manufacturer to the 
wholesaler and retailer to the consumer are presented in such 
a course and with them the reasons for the development as it 
has taken place. The advantages of the different types of re- 
tail institutions as well as the handicaps under which they 
work, are important to any future merchant. Price policies 
of manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers are presented in 
detail as are the various types of legislation affecting the mar- 
keting of drug products such as the Robinson-Patman law, 
the Sherman Act and the state and federal laws governing 
fair trade contracts. Such a course, when adapted to th 
special needs of pharmacy students, goes far in giving them 
a proper knowledge of the background of their business and 
of the many external factors which must be considered in its 
successful operations. 


In summary let it be said that although many other cours- 
es commonly taught in colleges of business administration are 
of definite value to the future pharmacists, as to all business 
men, it is recognized that the present curricula in schools of 
pharmacy necessarily include many courses indispensable to 
future pharmacists. For this reason, only three basic courses 
have been suggested as required courses: accounting—store 
management—marketing. Although they should normally 
occupy 10 to 12 hours, or about 10 per cent of the approxi- 
mately 120 semester hours in a four year curriculum, yet 
they deal with subjects upon which the future retail pharma- 
cist, unless he is employed in a strictly professional phar- 
macy, will spend at least 75 to 90 per cent of his time. Pos- 
sible recognition of these significant relationships accounts 
for the growth of courses of the type described in our pro- 
gressive schools of pharmacy. 


“As to the 24 month program, it seems inconceivable to me that a 
state university would be willing to sell its birthright in order to obtain 
a few students under the pretense of the war emergency.” J. Allen 
Reese. 
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Pharmacological Problems Arising from 
the National Formulary 


MELVIN W. GREEN 
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The purpose of this brief discussion is to outline some of 
the pharmacological problems which arise from a considera- 
tion of certain drugs and preparations of the National For- 
mulary. It is the purpose of this paper only to suggest some 
possible problems for further research and in no way is it 
meant to imply that these problems are necessarily being 
studied by or for the National Formulary. 


The basic function of the National Formulary is to stand- 
ardize drugs and preparations which are used by the phar- 
macist largely on demand by the physician. The term stand- 
ardize is used here in its broadest sense and is not confined 
to a narrow concept of simply measuring, as important as 
that may be. But when one thinks of standardization the 
first thought is measurement, which to pharmacology means 
bioassay. 

There are several National Formulary drugs which are 
at the moment sufficiently understood, in the sense that their 
basic mode of activity is known, to warrant their bioassay. 
Now that it has been established by Krantz, Munch, Lynn and 
others that the genuine viburnums definitely possess uterine 
sedative activity, it seems but logical to apply a bioassay un- 
less a better means of control can be found. Since official bio- 
assay methods based upon uterine activity are available, the 
development of a bioassay method for the viburnums should 
not be difficult. 


Now that the Pharmacopeeia has adopted the cat assay for 
digitalis, it would appear to be expedient to change the assay 
of tincture of strophanthus to the cat assay also. The Na- 
tional Formulary Committee is considering that possibility 
at the present with the valuable aid of several industrial and 
research laboratories, but any additional contribution from 
other researchers would be more than welcome. It is neces- 
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sary to establish with great care the toxicity of the tincture 
as compared with ouabain in cats for it is to be anticipated 
that this toxicity ratio would not be the same as it is in frogs. 


Senna, and more particularly its preparations, is another 
drug for which a bioassay should be considered. Although 
bioassay might be impractical from the viewpoint of legal 
control, a carefully developed method would be of inestimabl 
value in studies on the stability of various senna preparations 
such as the fluidextract or for determining the chemical na- 
ture of active fractions. At present, the Geiger mouse method 
seems to be helpful and its usefulness will increase in propor- 
tion to the exactness with which directions can be written. 


Many other drugs which are now official could be bioas- 
sayed to advantage, if suitable methods were available. In 
addition several drugs could be made official if assay methods 
which were sufficiently simple could be developed. For exam- 
ple, there is evidence that the liver contains a factor, exclu- 
sive of the anti-pernicious anemia factor, which is effective 
in the treatment of secondary anemias. The development of 
simple but efficient methods of bioassay which would lead to 
the official recognition of such a product would be a distinc- 
tive service. 


In the assay for digitalis, the Pharmacope@ia has given 
recognition to modern statistical methods. However, the prob- 
lem of statistical measurements as applied to bioassays needs 
to be studied very carefully and extended. The thoughtful 
addition of modern biometrics would be a milestone in the 
history of the National Formulary. 


A number of drugs which are at present recognized by the 
National Formulary need further study in light of modern 
pharmacological methods. Many such drugs were used orig- 
inally entirely on an empirical basis. While in many cases 
the empirical basis was not justifiable, the drugs.do possibly 
have desirable qualities. Gelsemium is a case in point. This 
drug is used in the treatment of trigeminal neuralgia. Since 
one of the most frequently mentioned toxic manifestations of 
gelsemium is its muscular relaxant action, it is quite possible 
that the drug possesses curare-like properties which may be 
partially responsible for the relief of the neuralgia. In addi- 
tion, it is probable that gelsemium possesses some autonomic 
properties worthy of mention. 
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Chionanthus has been recommended for the treatment of 
jaundice. Admitted that liver function is difficult to measure 
experimentally, the effect of this drug on hepatic secretory 
activity could be determined, as could its effect on the smooth 
muscle of the biliary duct and the gall bladder. 


Corydalis, originally introduced as an anti-luetic agent, is 
valueless for that purpose. However, it does contain a mi- 
nute amount of alkaloids of the isoquinoline series, of which 
bulbocapnine is the most prominent. Bulbocapnine has an ac- 
tivity for the central] nervous system, producing in small doses 
a peculiar catatonic state and in large doses characteristic 
clonic convulsions. <A careful study of this drug may be of 
value in understanding the physiology of the central nervous 
system, and a study of related compounds of the series, both 
naturally occurring and synthetic, might lead to compounds 
of pharmacologic and therapeutic importance. 

One of the most important services that the National For- 
mulary has to offer is the development of convenient dosage 
forms for active medicaments to be used by the physician. 
In the past, these preparations have been developed almost 
exclusively on the basis of the pharmaceutical properties of 
elegance and compatibility. Dille has recently shown that the 
barbital in elixir of barbital is very poorly absorbed from the 
gastro-intestinal tract, probably because of the high glycerin 
content. Although clinically this may not be disadvantageous 
for producing sedation, it shows the need for pharmacologic 
considerations in formulations of this character. Perhaps, 
the vehicle interferes with the absorption of other therapeu- 
tic agents as well. 


The National Formulary is studying the possibilities of hy- 
drophilic ointment bases and osmotically balanced opthalmic 
solutions. Both of these problems could be effectively aided by 
pharmacological studies. In the case of the eye solutions, it 
is important to have objective proof that the pH and the os- 
motic pressure do not decrease the value of the medicament 
and that the balanced solution is less irritating to the cornea 
and the conjunctiva. In the case of the hydrophilic ointment 
bases, it is important to know the relative absorptive capaci- 
ties of different bases and to have physiological measurement 
of the efficiencies with which the medicament can leave the 
base to become available to the tissues. 
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The therapeutic activity of many National Formular 
preparations is the net result of the interaction of more than 
one medicating agent. Studies on the synergistic and antag- 
onistic action of the compounds in many of these combinations 
are sorely needed. Recently, it became advisable to make 
changes in the formula for Compound Pills of Mild Mercur- 
ous Chloride due to the shortage of mastic. Since these pill 
still perform a valuable function in the armed services, it is 
important that changes would not depredate the value of these 
pills in any way. Yet there is no data available, with which 
the author is familiar, which clearly indicates whether th 
deletion of the mastic produces pills with no loss in activity 
or whether the mastic should be compensated for by an in- 
crease in one or more of the other constituents. 


Space permits only a glimpse into pharmacological pro! 
lems stemming from the National Formulary, but suffice it t 
say that pharmaceutically minded pharmacologists can mak 
many substantial contributions to science by working in their 
field without the necessity of looking elsewhere 
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Pharmacognosy at its best is o1 f the most interesti: 
of the biological sciences. seing a biological science it shot 
be taught from living rather than dead material. Of al 
the teaching aids that may be employed in pharmacognosy o1 
pharmaceutical botany, the drug garden is probably the mos 
useful. It has been said that a picture is worth a th ani 
words but it is likewise true that the actual object is wort 
a thousand pictures. 

The first and most important service of the di 
is to enable the student to see a plat 1 s a whole rather thar 
as a single part. The relationships of overground and und 
ground parts are more easily perceived. The differences be 


tween roots and stems are more quickly apparent. The st) 
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ture and arrangement of leaves and flowers are more readily 
discerned. It is much better to study a plant in its entirety 
and then to examine its component parts, than to study these 


+ 


parts first and then try to visualize the complete organism. 


The second function of the drug garden is to furnish lab- 
oratory material for both pharmacognosy and pharmaceuti- 
cal botany. Fresh material is much more adaptable to lab- 
oratory techniques than is dry material. Sections are more 
easily cut with less distortion of structure. The student of 
pharmaceutical botany will appreciate plants more if he can 
work with drug plants. The actual study of a living plant 
from a seed to a mature structure yields much more informa- 
tion than merely reading about these various stages in its life 


history. 


The third service of the drug garden is to give students 
practical experience in crude vegetable drug production. 
Methods of planting, cultivation, collection, and preparation 
may be illustrated by actual experience. The reasons for the 
varying tolerances for impurities given in the official mono- 
graphs can be appreciated more when the drug is actually 
yrepared from the living plant. It can then be readily seen, 
for example, why underground plant parts in general yield 
more acid insoluble ash than overground parts. Anyone that 
has cultivated and collected digitalis can understand why this 
leaf usually has about twice as much soil with it as bella- 


donna 


At the present time when most of our vegetable drugs 
must be obtained by domestic production rather than by im- 
portation there is a serious shortage of pharmacognosists 
with drug plant cultivation experience. Graduate and under- 
graduate studies in connection with the drug garden would 
qualify many students for this type of work. 


The drug garden has the final function of furnishing ma- 
terial for other courses in the pharmacy curriculum. The 
student obtains a better understanding of vegetable drugs if 
he can follow them from the living plant through their con- 
version into the official form and then make their useful prep- 
arations such as the tincture, extract, spirit or fluidextract. 
The crude drug or its preparations may then be assayed chem- 
ically or biologically for its active constituents. Digitalis is 
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one of the most important vegetable drugs that lends itsel 
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well to this type of study and a summary of its usefulness 
from a teaching standpoint is given below. 


Subject 
Pharmaceutical Botany Structu f a typical leaf 
Pharmacognosy Planting 
Cult i 
( T 


Practical Pharmacy Official preparations 
1 of product 
Drug Assay Moistur leterminat 


Pharmacolog) Pharma rical act 


The usefulness of a drug garden is not limited by its size 
It may consist of only a few flower pots in a sunny wind 
or it may comprise several acres of ground. It is not withi: 
the scope of this paper to discuss the optimum size or equi 
ment necessary for a drug garden. These items varv consid 


erably according to the climate, finances, number of student 
and labor available in the different parts of the country. W 
have found that the pharmacognosy classes supplemented 
paid student labor can well care for a drug garden of «¢ 


erable size, 


Selecting drug plants to grow in a drug garden should 
cone with the following things in mind. The plants shou 
represent a cross section of the plant | 
subdivisions, classes and subclasses of the spermatonhy 
should be included. The individual plants selected should vi 
most of the official plant parts and most of the camn 
constituents. The following list of twenty-two drug plant 
that are suitable to practically any climate is a good 


selection for a drug garden. Included in this group ar 
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that contain volatile oils, alkaloids, glucosides, mucilages and 
resins, and the plant parts represented are roots, rhizomes, 
leaves and tops, flowers, fruits and seeds. 


Aconitum napellus Digitalis purpurea 
Althea officinalis Foeniculum vulgars 
Artemesia absinthiun Hyoscyamus niger 
Atropa belladonna Ephedra sinica 
Cannabis sativa Iris species 

Carum carvi Lavendula spica 
Chenapodium ambrosoides Marrubium vulgare 
Conium maculatum Mentha species 
Coriandrum sativum Verbascum thapsus 


Datura species Nepeta cataria 


Ricinus communis Brassica nige? 


This basic list of plants may be supplemented by many 
plants that are indigenous to the various regions of the coun- 
About the only drug plants that cannot be grown with- 


try. 
more exotic 


cut special equipment in most schools are the 
tropical plants. Even these can be easily grown in some of 
our southern states. 

It is hoped that in this short paper some of the basic val- 
ues of a drug garden to pharmaceutical teaching have been 


pointed out. 


The Identification of Powdered Vegetable 


Drugs by Color Reactions 


Powde red veg table drugs are usually ide tified by one ol 


two general methods 


Knowileage Ol 


drugs When working with only a small mber of drugs 
such as those official in the U. S. P., this method is very suit- 
able for student use. The second method consists of using :; 
kev or outline based on the color of the powder and on the mi- 


roscopic parts that may be present 


earchit yy for a key 


The first method entails the accurate 


f the microscopic characteristics of all of the 
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that could be adapted for use by sophomore students it wa 
found that most of these were not suitable. Keys based on 
the presence or absence of crystals or starch were difficult to 
use because in many cases these characteristics could not be 
accurately determined. Keys based on the colors of powders 
are also unsuitable because the color and interpretation of th: 
color differed greatly between powders and between students. 


Because of these difficulties a method has been worked 
out by means of which the powders are classified into major 
groups by their color response to three common reagents. The 
reagents used are Iodine reagent containing 0.5 per cent iodine 
and 0.5 per cent potassium iodide, Iron reagent containing | 
per cent ferric chloride and 0.2 per cent hydrochloric acid and 
Alcohol reagent containing 0.2 per cent hydrochloric acid. 
These reagents are made up in 95 per cent ethyl] alcohol. 


The lodine reagent is essentially a test for starch and for 
certain alkaloids and oils. The Iron reagent is a test for 
tannins, phenols and certain glucosides and the Alcohol re- 
agent is used as a control. The technique of the test is as 
follows: 


Place equal quantities (about 25 mg.) of the powder in 
each of three spots of a porcelain spot plate (Coors +00). 
To each of the spots now add the appropriate reagent drop by 
drop until the powder is just moist. Then add one drop ex- 
cess of the reagent. The colors are now “developed” by fill- 
ing each spot with distilled water and stirring if necessary. 
Allow one minute to elapse before reading the colors. To 
spot 1, add the Alcohol reagent; to spot 2, the Iodine reagent 
and to spot 3, the Iron reagent. 


First compare spots 1 and 2. If the Iodine reagent pro- 
duces a definite blue or black color the reaction is considered 
black-positive. If a red-orange color, not that of just the 
iodine or the drug, is produced the reaction is red-positive. 
If there is no difference in color between the spots the reac- 
tion is negative. Iodine reagent alone when diluted with wa- 
ter produces a faint yellow color. 


Compare the colors in spots 1 and 3. If the spot with 
Iron reagent is blue or blue-black the reaction is considered 
blue-positive. If a green color, not that of merely the drug, 
is produced, the reaction is green-positive. If there is nm 
definite color change the reaction is negative. 


Ide ntificatr 
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The drugs have now been delineated into eight 


groups. 


major 


Negative 


Green- positive 


Group vdine Reagent 
I 
II 


Il 


egative 
‘ 


Negative 


Negative Blue-positive 


I\ Black-positive Negative 
V Black-positive Green- positive 
VI Black-positive Blue-positive 
VIl Red-positive Negative 
Vill Red-positive Green- positive 


For identifying the drug after its group has been deter- 
mined a key based on the presence or absence of the most 
easily observed microscopic parts such as trichomes, stone 
cells, fibers, cork and so forth is used. A sample key for one 
group is given below. 


GROUP III 


ne 
A. Fibers preser 
1. Crystal fi resen QUERCUS 
2. Cr al rs absent VIBURNUM OPULUS 
B. Fibers abs 
l Lignified pitted parenchyma NUTGALL 
2. Hea alled endosperm ARECA 
Oil gla presen PIMENTA 
\ Leaf ! 
( xal prisms present UVA URSI 
Caleiu xalate rosettes present CASTANEA 
Seed coat fragments present EUPHORBIA 
B. Le: ent STILLENGIA 
Out of about 150 powdered drugs included in our key only 


25 gave questionable 


ed in more than one 


been includ- 


still be deter- 


1ese have 


color changes. TI 
group so their identit; 


Cal 


mined easily and accurately. This method has been found 
very suitable for sophomore pharmacognosy students and 
could probably be extended for more advanced work, 
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Functional Groups in the Teaching 
of Incompatibilities 
JOSEPH B 
University of C 
One of the problems which confronts the teacher of phar- 
macy today is that of effectively teaching the incompatibili- 
ties of organic compounds. Thousands of synthetic organ 


products are now in common usage in medical practice, a1 
the pharmacy student must be so prepared that he can met 


any challenge which these compounds may bring in the courss 
of his compounding experience. No matter which of the 
drugs is prescribed, he must know whether it can be dispense 


as prescribed and must be able to suggest an improved pr 

scription if the one he receives contains incompatible ingre- 
dients. It is obvious that any systematization which can be 
done by the teacher will be of great value to the student no 
only in his study but also in his ability to remember what 
he has learned. It seems inadvisable for the teacher to dis- 
cuss compounds individually, presenting the incompatibilities 
of each in turn, if any organization of material can be accom- 
plished. In other words, the instructor needs to build for the 
student a sort of “intellectual hatrack’”’ upon which he car 
hang an assortment of random ideas which might otherwis 
seem entirely unrelated. 


The most obvious method of bringing about such organi- 
zation of synthetic organic drugs would seem to be through 
the use of functional groups, those groups which determine, 
for the most part, the chemical nature and reactivity of the 
compounds. 


In this paper will be presented a summary of a method 
of teaching certain facts pertaining to the incompatibilities 
of organic compounds which is now being used by the author 
in his class in dispensing pharmacy. The discussion is limit- 
ed to the incompatibilities encountered in solutions for the 
obvious reason that the generalities involved are based upon 
our knowledge of the reactivities of molecules in solution. 
Furthermore, it is realized that in the preparation of solu- 


*Prepared for the Conference of 
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tions two of the most important facts which a pharmacist 
must know concerning any compound are: (1) the solubility 
of the compound and (2) the reaction (acidity or basicity) 
of a solution of the compound. This paper will be primarily 
concerned with the understanding or anticipation of these 
properties. 


Sol thilitie: and } unctional Groups 


One of the most valuable assets which any pharmacist can 
possess is a thorough knowledge of the solubilities of com- 
pounds.. Every day the pharmacist encounters numerous sit- 
uations which require him to exercise this portion of his 
knowledge; it is like a spatula or a mortar and pestle which 
he must have available for use throughout his working hours. 
Further emphasis of this point hardly seems necessary since 
it is so apparent to all of us. A pharmacist without a knowl- 
edge of solubilities would be like a military officer with a reg- 
iment of troops but no knowledge of battle tactics. 

Because of rather recent developments in the physical 
chemistry of solutions it is possible to present a number of 
correlations between solubilities and chemical formulas which 
constitute, so to speak, a set of solubility rules of organic 
compounds (1). 


The first solubility rule to be discussed is one which has 
been known for a long time and is oft repeated: <A substance 
is most soluble in that solvent to which it is most closely re- 
lated in structure. This rule is so well known as to require 
little comment. As an example of the functioning of the rule 
may be given the increasing solubility of the mono-, di-, and 
tri- hydroxy benzenes, which demonstrates the increasing sol- 
ubility in water as the number of hydroxy] groups in the com- 
pound is increased. Another example is the decrease in wa- 
ter solubility of the aliphatic alcohols and the increased sol- 
ubility in benzene as the length of the carbon chain is in- 
creased. 

The second important rule of solubility is based upon the 
Debye-Hiickel theory of dipole moments (2). The rule, sim- 
ply stated, is this: Polar compounds tend to be soluble in 
polar solvents and non-polar compounds tend to be soluble in 
non-polar solvents. If students have an understanding of 
electronic configurations in organic compounds, it is very easy 


4 
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for them to grasp the conception of polarity or non-polarity 
which results from these electronic configurations. Thus, 
methane is theoretically an ideal non-polar compound, while 
methyl alcohol is quite polar: 


H i 
8 H O H 
H H (-Excess negativity) 


Though not a direct measure of dipole moments, the di- 
electric constant of a liquid is a good indication of its poiar- 
ity (3). As proof of the validity of this solubility rule, one 
may consider a list of the dielectric constants of a number of 
liquids and compare the values of the dielectric constants 
with the mutual solubilities of the compounds. A brief list 
of dielectric constants (4) is presented here: 


Compound Dielectric Compound Dielectric 
HOH 81 : > Br 5.2 
CH;,0H 32 CHCl 
C.H;0H 26 (CoH-)00 14 
C;H;OH 22 2.3 
C.H;Br 10 CCl, 9 95, 
CH;COOH 9.7 CHg(CH»z)4CH 2.0 


One must not be misled by this second rule into the belief 


1 polar compounds are never 


that non-polar compounds an 
miscible or that compounds of comparable polarity are nec 
essarily mutually soluble. Thus, ethyl] bromide is very solu- 
ble in carbon tetrachloride because of similarity in chemical 
nature even though there is a great difference in their degrees 
of polarity. In other words. the econd rule must not be 


lated the it) st hut must ed CO} el 


iSO- 


hased upon the first rule. 


The third ruie is based upon the solubility behavior of the 
functional groups of organic compounds. These groups are 


usually either acidic or basic in nature. According to this 
rule compounds with acidic gre are soluble in basic 

solution. Of course, weakly acidic or basic solutions are im- 
plied here, since strongly acidic or strongly basic solutions 


might be injurious to the compounds 
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The following list of functional groups is taken with slight 
nodification from Kamm (4): 


Basic Groups Acidic Groups 
NH COOH, carboxy! 
SO.OH, sulfonik 
NHR Amines OH 
NR: 
Sulfonium hydroxides OH 


Ar-OH, phenol 
SO2NHz, sulfonamide 
OHO 

C-N— imid 

NOH, oxime 


ArSH, thiophen 


C-—CH.— tym 
O 
I or Il 
O 
CH-N 


Other groups could be included, but this certainly includes 
all of the common ones. 


Since most pharmaceuticals are frequently used or admin- 
istered in aqueous solution, this latter rule would seem to be 
the most useful of all, particularly when it is used to predict 
the type of salt of a compound which must be produced in or- 
der to render it soluble. Thus, supposing a student is asked 
to dissolve Procaine, HzN ~> COOC:H:s N(C2Hs): It 
should be immediately obvious to him that the compound, 
because of its basic functional group (NRz), will be solubie in 
acid solution—for example, dilute HCl. It should also be ob- 
vious to him that the hydrochloride of the compound, since it 
is ionized, would be a readily soluble salt. 


> 

Limes 

rones 
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—C 
Saccharin, >NH 


SOs 
in basic solution because of its acidic sulfimido group. 
Likewise, the ionizable sodium salt of the compound (soluble 
saccharin) is readily soluble in water. 


on the other hand, is soluble 


This discussion could be extended indefinitely by the pres- 
entation of a multitude of examples; however, these may be 
easily obtained by one who is interested. It must be noted, 
however, that only the more important generalities have been 
presented in this discussion of solubilities. There are many 
minor points which may be presented if desired. For exam- 
ple, nothing has been said about degree of solubility, though 
some predictions are possible; likewise, no consideration has 
been given to the relative strengths of the functional groups 
when several of these are contained in the same compound. 
For these further points one may refer to the several text- 
books cited. 

The Importance of Functional Groups in Incompatibilities 


One might contend that all the preceding discussion has 
been wasted because medicinal products are marketed in the 
soluble form. This is true. However, if the student has mas- 
tered these principles of solubility, he is ready to take the 
next important step, which is the prediction of incompatibil- 
ities through an understanding of solubilities. 


In order to proceed with the discussion it is necessary to 
interject at this point the well-known fact that most organic 
acids or bases are weak acids or bases as compared with the 
inorganic reagents. In other words, acetic acid has a lower 
degree of acidity than hydrochloric acid, and aniline lacks 
much of being as basic as sodium hydroxide in the same con 
centration. Salts of these compounds, then, for the most part 
act in a similar manner as buffer salts to produce when dis- 
solved, not neutral solutions but weakly acidic or basic solu- 
tions. Thiamine hydrochloride, for example, gives a solution 
(1 in 50) which is acid to litmus, because the free base thia- 
mine is feebly basic, while the free acid HC] is a strong acid. 
Solutions of sodium phenobarbital are slightly alkaline in re- 
action because they are salts of the weak acid phenobarbital 
and the powerful base NaOH. 
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We should make the further assertion at this point that, 
as the first rule would indicate, most of the free organic acids 
and bases are insoluble in water and must be in the form of 
the soluble salts before they are soluble. In other words, 
unless our knowledge of a compound's structure or our expe- 
rience tells us otherwise, we should assume that a free ora 
ganic acid or base will be relatively insoluble in water. It is 
much easier to assume insolubility of all organic acids and 
bases and learn the exceptions than to memorize solubilities 
for all of them. 

A thorough familiarity with this principle should give one 
an understanding of many incompatibilites. For example, 
the following prescription is often given as representative of 
a type of incompatibility: 


Sodium Phenobarbital, gr. x 
Elix. Lactated Pepsin, fl. oz. ii 
The acid of the elixir liberates free phenobarbital, which 
is insoluble and precipitates. This is easy to visualize if we 
apply the principle discussed above. The sodium phenobar- 
bital probably exists in solution in accordance with the fol- 
lowing equilibrium: 


O—( N N 
CeHs\ CeHs\ 
C-O Na C-O- + Na’ 
CoHs CoH: 
— NH O=C NH 


or some modification of it. At any rate, a solution of sodium 
phenobarbital must have a certain degree of alkalinity in or- 
der to exist in solution. 

If the prescription were filled as written, the hydronium 
ion produced by the lactic acid of the elixir would convert 
the phenobarbital ion to the insoluble acid phenobarbital, 
which, in precipitating, shifts the reaction to the right: 

Na Phenobarbital <— Na Phenobarbital 
Lactic acid + HeO — Lactate H:O 


HPhenobarbital + HeO 


4 4 
R 
¥ 
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This latter scheme is based upon the well-known generaliza- 
tion which is fundamental in chemistry: ions will combine 
if a slightly soluble or slightly ionized product be possible. 
It is exactly comparable to the well-known explanation of 
buffer action: 


NaAc =— Na ?* Ae 
HAec T 
HCl + + 


(Undiss.) 


The only difference between the two examples is that phen- 
obarbital precipitates as it is formed while acetic acid is re- 
moved from the reaction because it is only slightly dissoci- 
ated. 

To take another example: 


R 

Cocaine Hydrochloridi gr Vv 
Sodii Boratis gr x 
Aquae, a. s. ad fl. oz i 


The cocaine hydrochloride dissociates in solution in ac- 
cordance with some modification of the following equation: 


Cocaine HC] = Cocaine H r Ul 


(The resultant solution is slightly acid, indicating that hydro- 
chloric acid is a stronger acid than cocaine is a strong base). 


If sodium borate is added to this solution, it will liberate 
basic ions which convert the cocaine to the free base which 
is insoluble. In the schematic diagram which follows, sodium 
hydroxide is used to illustrate the mechanism of this precip- 
itation: 


Cocaine HCl «; Cocaine H* Cl 
NaOH => OH + Na 


Coca H.O 


In summary of this part of the discussion we might say 
that in general the salts of organic bases are incompatible 
with soluble inorganic bases and the salts of organic acids are 
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incompatible with soluble inorganic acids, since in both cases 
the salts may be converted to the slightly soluble free acids or 
bases. Furthermore, all organic acids or bases may be as- 
sumed to be water insoluble and exceptions learned as neces- 
sary, the rule of similarity in chemical structure being per- 
haps the best guide for the anticipation of solubility in water. 


In conclusion the author wishes to reiterate that this is 
a method of teaching which he has found to be useful in the 
course stated. No claim is made for the originality of the 
ideas presented ; they have been gathered from many sources. 
Only an outline has been presented here and it may be en- 
larged upon or altered to suit the wishes of whoever may 
adopt it. The only justification which we have for present- 
ing the material is that it gives the student an opportunity to 
organize in his own mind some of the facts which are most 
important regarding the incompatibilities of organic com- 
pounds. It gives him a framework upon which he can build 
and relieves him of the necessity of memorizing innumerable 
seemingly unrelated facts and figures. 
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Notes on Preparation of Isotonic and 
pH Adjusted Collyria 


JERRY C. KOPET 


It has been and to a large degree still is, common practice 
to manufacture ophthalmic solutions by the simple expedient 
of dissolving the prescribed therapeutic agents in distilled 


| 

| 
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water, or at best, in normal saline solution. This almost in- 
evitably results in the preparation of a solution that is irri- 
tating to the delicate corneal tissues of the eyes. The degree 
of irritation may range from a mild sting in the case of boric 
acid, to an intense burning sensation as experienced with zinc 
sulfate solutions. 


The disadvantages of such an irritant collyrium are two- 
fold. First, the painful burning sensations are very discon- 
certing to the patient, but more important is the relative ther- 
apeutic ineffectiveness of such a preparation. An irritant so- 
lution will produce almost instantaneous lacrimation when 
placed in the eve and thus wash the medicinal agents from the 
sphere of their therapeutic action before their beneficial effect 
can be realized. 


Recently in the light of developments in ophthalmol- 
ogy, a new trend has been introduced in the preparation of 
ophthalmic solutions. This trend has been directed toward 
the elimination of the irritant properties from ophthalmic 
preparations by making certain adjustments which result in a 
finished product that more closely simulates the lacrimai fiuid. 
The adjustment of the osmotic pressure, or in other words, 
rendering the solution isotonic with the tear secretions, will 
correct to a large extent the irritant properties of the liquid 
preparation that is instilled into the eyes. 


If a solution applied to one side of a membrane, such as is 
found in the eye, has the same concentration of molecules and 
ions as the tissue fluids found on the other side of the mem- 
brane, then the osmotic pressures of the two liquids are essen- 
tially equal—or it is said that the solutions are isotonic. Ifa 
solution has a lower effective concentration of dissolved ma- 
terial than the tissue fluid, then it is said to be hypotonic. If 
the concentration of ingredients is greater than the concentra- 
tion of substances found in the tissue, that is, if the osmotic 
pressure is higher, then the solution is hypertonic. 


The irritant properties of a non-isotonic solution can be 
readily understood by examination of the physical processes 
that take place in the tissues of the eye during the establish- 
ment of osmotic equilibrium between either a hypotonic or 
hypertonic solution, the lacrimal fluid and the tissue fluids. 
If a hypotonic solution is applied to the eyes, the tissue fluids 
will absorb water from this unadjusted solution and thus 
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cause the delicate corneal tissues to become engorged with 
fluid. This stretching of the tissue cells results in painful re- 
actions, the severity of which depends on the extent of the hy- 
potonicity, i. e., the irritation produced by distilled water is 
more intense than that produced by a partially adjusted solu- 
tion. If the collyrium is hypertonic the solution will with- 
draw water from the tissue fluids until the concentration of 
solute in the two solutions is essentially equal, and osmotic 
equilibrium has been established between the added solution 
and the tissue fluids. This withdrawal of water from the tis- 
sues causes a dehydration and shriveling of the tissues which 


also produces painful reflexes. 


It can be readily seen from these facts that an isotonic so- 
lution is much more efficient and desirable in the treatment of 
ophthalmic disorders than one whose osmotic pressure must 
be readjusted by the absorption of water from the tissue fluids 
as is the case with a hypertonic solution, or by the loss of 
water to the tissue fluids as occurs with hypotonic solutions. 


Several formulas are available for calculation of the 
amounts of medicaments required to make solutions isotonic. 
While they are based on the knowledge that a 1.4 per cent so- 
lution of sodium chloride (6.356 grains per fluid ounce) is 
isotonic with the lacrimal secretion, certain other figures or 
constants must be used that are not often readily availabie to 
the dispensing pharmacist. 

To overcome this difficulty and to simplify the calculations, 
a table has been arranged and published by Mellen and Selt- 
zer.' In this table of substances most frequently employed in 
collyria, which follows, the values were determined by an ac- 
ceptable method. 


This table of tonicic equivalents consists of three columns: 


1. The concentration per cent of the substance necessary to pro- 
duce a solution isotonic with the lacrimal secretion. Col. L. 
2. The number of grains per ounce accomplishing this concentra- 
tion. I] 
The sodiut hloride tonicic equivalents of one grain of eacn 
Col. I] 


len and Seltzer, J. Am. Pharm. Assn., 25 (1936) 759. 
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They state “a solution is, respectively, hypotonic, isotonic, 
or hypertonic with the lacrimal secretion, if and when the sum 
of the sodium chloride tonicic equivalents, given in column III, 
of the substances entering into the solution is less, equal to, or 
more than 6.356. Only in the case that this sum is less can ad- 
justment be made to render it isotonic. 


To Use the Table 


“With the formula of the prescription written per fl. oz., 
add the sodium chloride tonicic equivalents of the ingredients, 
subtract the total from 6.356 and the remainder represents 
the amount of sodium chloride per fluid ounce to be added to 
render the solution isotonic. 


“Examples (using Table I): 


No. 1 

Zine Sulphate Z 
Borie Acid gr. X 
Aqua Dest. q.s. ad fl. oz. | 


M Isotonic solution 


1 fi. oz. isotonic solution NaCl contains 


Tonicic equivalent of 1 gr. ZnSO, 0.1696 g Nat 
Tonicic equivalent of 10 gr. HsBO, 5.25 gr. Nat 
(10 x 0.525) 
Tota! equivalents of ingredients in R 5.4196 gr. NaCl 
To make solution isotonic add j g N al 
No. 2 
R 
Atropine Sulphate gr. \ 
Aqua Dest. q.s.ad 
fl. oz. isotonic solution NaCl 
contains x 6.356 or 
ronicic equivalent of 5 gr. atropin« 
sulphate is 5 x 0.0935 o1 46 g 
To make solution isotonic add 71 


= 
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TABLE I. TONICIC EQUIVALENTS 
Sodium Chloride 
Tonicic 
Equivalent 


Table of 


Concentra- Concentration 


Name tion, “% Grain per oz of 1 Grain 
Sodium Chlorid 1.4 6.356 1.0000 
Ammonium Chloride 1.5362 6.974 0.9113 
Alum (Ammonium) 7.8103 35.459 0.1792 
Antipyrine 8.1045 36.794 0.1727 
Atropine Sulphat 14.959 67.914 0.0935 
Borax 16.4424 74.648 0.0851 
soric Acid 2.667 12.108 0.525 
Chloretone 7.6432 34.700 0.1881 
Cocaine HC! 9.7545 14.287 0.1435 
Dionin 11.0773 50.291 0.1264 
Ephedrine HCl 5.79 26.287 0.2418 
Ephedrin Sulphate 9.2257 41.885 0.1517 
Eserine Salicylate 17.803 80.826 0.0796 
Eserine Sulpl 13.9678 63.414 0.1002 
Homa ine HB 10.227 416.43 0.1364 
H yos« ne HB 12.5853 97.128 0.1113 
Hyoscine HC! 10.7886 18.98 0.1298 
Morphine HCl 10.789 18.98 0.1297 
vlorphine Sulphat 16.3375 74.17: 0.0856 
Tilocarpine HCl 7.0253 31.895 0.1993 
Pilocarpine Nitrate 7.7876 35.356 0.179% 
Sodi Bicarbonat« 3.618 16.426 0.387 
fannie Acid 13.5750 62.993 0.1009 
Zinc Sulphate 8.256 0.1696 


“Another feature of the table is that the pharmacist will 
recognize immediately whether the collyrium is hypertonic or 
hypotonic. If, for example, it contains 15 grains of boric acid 
per fluid ounce, a glance at the second column of figures will 


show that it is hypertonic. 


“A further suggestion for ready dispensing, if the quantity 
of prescriptions warrants it, is to have on hand isotonic solu- 
tions of single ingredients commonly prescribed such as zinc 
sulfate, boric acid, sodium chloride, etc., using the quantities 
specified in the second column of figures in the table. Then in 
dispensing, it is only necessary to measure the volume of the 
isotonic solution of each chemical named representing the 
number of grains of each required and then add isotonic solu- 
tion of sodium chloride sufficient to bring to the volume speci- 


ned, 


“The solutions prepared in this manner are for all required 
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purposes isotonic. With the table before him, the pharmacist 
finds the method simple, quick and readily applied at the dis- 
pensing counter. This use of the table eliminates all the bur- 
densome work of calculation which has heretofore been neces- 
sary. The patient using these collyria is relieved of the dis- 
comfort attending the instillation of a solution of unnatural 
osmotic pressure, and the physicians who have been supplied 
with collyria thus adjusted have found them indispensable.” 


Adjustment of pH in Ophthalmic Prescriptions 


In addition to adjusting the tonus of an ophthalmic solu- 
tion, the acid or alkaline reaction, termed the pH of the solu- 
tion, must also be adjusted within narrow limits to that of the 
lacrimal fluid if a completely non-irritating and effective col- 
lyrium is to be prepared. 


The term pH 7 indicates a neutral solution, a pH of less 
than seven signifies an acid solution while a preparation hav- 
ing a pH of more than seven is alkaline. 


The pH of norma! lacrimal fluid is commonly accepted to 
be about 7.4; however, a solution that is within the pH range 
of 6.5 to 7.8 is relatively non-irritating, provided that the col- 
lyrium is also isotonic with the tears. This range allows the 
adjustment of the acidity or alkalinity of the solution to the 
condition at which the effectiveness of the drug is manifest to 
the highest degree. Thus atropine, homatropine, physostig- 
mine and pilocarpine are more effective in slightly alkaline 
solution (pH 7.6) than in slightly acid solution. On the other 
hand, zinc salts will precipitate in the tear secretion unless 
the medium is as acid as pH 6.0. Collyria adjusted within the 
range of pH 6.6 to 7.8 may be used with the greatest comfort 
by the patient provided the pH of the tear secretion is approx- 
imately normal before the solution is instilled. 


The pH of collyria may be adjusted by use of buffer solu- 
tions which provide and maintain the pH which is desired. 
If the solutions were not buffered the addition of the drug 
might cause a marked change in the pH of the solution. For- 
mulas are available for the preparation of a stock buffer soiu- 
tion which is alkaline in reaction and for another which is 
acid in reaction. By mixing these two stock solutions in cer- 
tain proportions, solutions of various intermediate pH values 
may be prepared. 
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Gifiord’s Buffe r Solutions 


Gifford? has developed an acid buffer solution which con- 
tains boric acid because of its preservative qualities and po- 
tassium chloride as a neutral salt for which certain syner- 
gistic properties have been claimed. The formula is as fol- 


low Ss: 


Gifford’s Acid Buffer Solution (No. 1). 


Bo1 12.4 Gm 
Potassium chloride 7.4 Gm 
Distilled 1000.0 


This solution has a pH of 5.0. 


A stock alkaline solution is prepared according to the fol- 
lowing formula: 


Sodium carbonate (anhydrous) 21.2 Gr 


Distilled wate: 1000.0 


Solutions of various pH values may be prepared by mixing 
the stock solutions in the following proportions: 


TABLE Il 


Acid Buffer Stock Solution of pH of 
tion (No. 1) Sodium Carbonat« Mixtul 
ce 5.0 
0.05 6.0 
0.1 6.2 
CC 0.25 6.75 
0.55 6.95 
1.00 
‘ 1.50 ce 
OO 
OO 
‘ $00 « 
RM) ox 0 


As indicated in the pre ceding table, a solution of pH 7.6 
may be prepared by mixing 30 cc. of acid buffer solution (No. 
1) with 1.5 ce. of the stock solution of sodium carbonate, To 
insure accuracy in mixing small quantities, it is necessary to 
have burettes or measuring pipettes graduated in tenths of a 


ral. errors of measurement will be reduced 


Gifferd’s Stock Solution of Sodiu arbonatl« 
SRY 
Giff | fjnhtha nology (1955) 
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larger quantities of the solutions are measured and mixed. 
To insure accuracy, it is necessary to use distilled water and 
pure chemicals, and to weigh the chemicals accurately in pre- 
paring the stock solutions. The use of clean glassware is es- 
sential. If these precautions are followed, the pH of the re- 
sulting solutions should be sufficiently accurate for practical 
purposes. 


The range of pH covered in Table II includes solutions as 
acid and as alkaline as can be well tolerated by the conjunc- 
tiva and cornea. In deciding which of these solutions will be 
of advantage in certain cases, the solubilities of the drugs 
must be considered as well! as the object to be attained in using 
buffer solutions. The object is the maintenance of the drug 
at the reaction least irritating to the eye and most compatible 
with its local effect and absorption during prolonged use. 


The acid buffer solution (No. 1) having a pH of 5.0 is suit- 
able for phenacaine. 


A solution of pH 6.0 is a suitable vehicle for zinc salts, co- 
caine and epinephrine. 


A solution of pH 7.6 is suitable for atropine, homatropine, 
pilocarpine and physostigmine. These alkaloids are best ab- 
sorbed and least irritating in this slightly alkaline solution. 
Marked idiosyncrasies are not affected by use of this medium 
but certain milder reactions, such as occur with physostig- 
mine and pilocarpine, are less apt to occur when this slightly 
alkaline solution is employed. Physostigmine salts in this so- 
lution turn dark red almost immediately but the potency of 
such red solutions is not inferior to that of colorless solutions. 
The solution of pH 7.6 is also suitable for use as a simple eye- 
wash and as a substitute for tears in mild epithelial dystrophy 
and some types of chronic conjunctivitis and may be used by 
patients wearing contact lenses to facilitate insertion and re- 
duce irritation. 

A solution of pH 8.4 is used in certain conditions such as 
vernal conjunctivitis. A three per cent solution of sodium 
bicarbonate has a pH of 8.4 and may be used in place of the 
solution prepared by mixing the stock solutions if desired. 


A solution of pH 9.0 is used to dissolve sodium fluorescein. 


In conditions causing acidity in the eyes, the physician is 
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likely to prescribe an alkaline eye wash. Corneal injuries and 
leading to alkalinity in the eye are usually 
treated with an eve wash which is slightly acid. When there 


is no indication for a special pH because of eye conditions or 


other eve trouble 


drugs used, an eye wash of pH 7.4 or 7.6 may be employe 


ldman's Bufie Solution 


Feldman* has advocated the use of collyria buffered by 
means of boric acid and sodium borafe, and containing sodium 
chloride as a neutral salt. 


Feldr Acid Buffer S 
i cid 12.368 Gi 
D ied Wwatel LO000.0 
Feldman’s Alkaline Buffer Solution 
19.07 Gr 
Distilled water 1000.0 


Solutions of various pH values may be prepared by mixing 
the stock solutions in the following proportions: 


rABLE Iil 
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The Future of Pharmacy 
HENRY M DURL AGE 


School of Pharmacy, University of North Car 


It is difficult for one person to discuss the future of phar 
macy in the time allotted because there are so many problems 
and challenges which need the collective and serious thought 
of those engaged in all branches of professional work. 


Foremost of these problems is socialized medicine. This 
may be with us before or soon after the present war is over. 
If this occurs, American pharmacy like that of Great Britain 
will be greatly concerned. What will be the status of phar- 
macy in this type of social reform in which everyone will re- 
ceive medical care free or at a reduced cost? This will, no 
doubt, have a decided effect upon the sale of proprietary prod- 
ucts. Whether it will mean more prescriptions and less dis- 
pensing by the physicians or the exact opposite, only the fu- 
ture can tell. Will drugs then be dispensed through retail 
stores, or dispensaries controlled by the government, or 
through hospitals? If through hospitals, it may be done by 
nurses or one pharmacist might be expected to fill the pre- 
scriptions which had been distributed by ten or more stores 
formerly. If dispensaries are to be governmentally controlled, 
does it mean that there will be two kinds of pharmacies with 
our present retail store losing many or al] of its professional 
privileges? Is pharmacy to allow itself to be left out of this 
medical program as it was in the one proposed in 1938-9? 


Such questions have received but little attention in recent 
years at the pl.2rmaceutical meetings the speaker has attend- 
ed. There are many more which must be considered before 
pharmacy is assured of its position in such a plan. 


Under a federal medica! program it is quite likely that th« 
profit motive will be removed from the production of medi- 
cines and this might mean a greater need for the establish- 
ment and development of research programs in schools of 
pharmacy and even pharmacies, rather than in manufactur- 
ing concerns. Plans for the support of such projects will need 
to be formulated with the help of pharmacists. 


*One of a series of papers presented 
time™ before the North Carolina State Pharm i A t M 
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If pharmacy is not to be greatly affected by a medical pro- 

gram, its plans should be definitely directed toward the main- 

tenance and improvement of our present educational and pro- 

fessional standards and be on the guard against any efforts 

by a meagerly trained military personnel to receive recogni- 
tion after their release from the armed forces. 


Hospital pharmacies will continue to increase in number 
if the efforts of the newly formed body of hospital pharma- 
cists are properly directed and supported by all pharmacists. 
If this is done, legislation will be proposed to prevent the pres- 
ent practices in some hospitals, where pharmaceutical tasks 
are performed by untrained persons. The rate of increase in 
the number of strictly professional pharmacies will depend 
ipon pharmacy’s position in a federal medical program. Bet- 
ter working conditions and compensation must be a part of 
the future program if we are to reduce the losses now being 
experienced in our best trained personnel and to keep our pro- 
fessional personnel from becoming affiliated with trade unions 


as has already occurred in some of our larger cities. 


Pharmaceutical organizations should, and will, become 
more representative in memberships by lending support to all 
registered pharmacists and not continue to operate primarily 
for the benefit of the proprietors. The non-proprietor regis- 
tered pharmacist is the “forgotten man” in pharmacy. It 
might be well for our existing organizations to give him more 
consideration or the profession might be forced to accept trade 
unions or other new associations of a similar nature. 


In our plans we must take into consideration the ever-in- 
creasing number of women pharmacists who, at present, con 
stitute a considerable portion of our superior students. Their 
services must not be considered less valuable than that of 
men simply because they are women. A knowledge of labor 
laws relative to employment of women will be necessary. 


Retail pharmacy must pay greater attention to public 
health and its problems; it must reclaim lost profitable side- 
lines that were originally pharmaceutical and eliminate many 
of the questionable and highly competitive items which de- 
tract so much from professional practice. 


Retail pharmacy must resort to a greater interest in man- 
ufacturing pharmacy than has been apparent in the past thir- 
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ty or more years. There should be an increase in this type 
of pharmacy rather than a decrease. This will involve a 
greater knowledge of the methods of preparation of medica- 
ments for perenteral use, the manufacture of tablets with ma- 
chines, and of ointments, lotions, and suspensions with ho- 
mogenizers. The tendency will continue to be toward the ad- 
ministration of the simples and this will mean the develop- 
ment of improved methods of medication of them. The retail! 
pharmacist should apply some of his skills to this type of 
manufacture on a semi-commercial scale and acquire some of 
the rather inexpensive machinery that is available for these 
purposes. 


If the present conflict continues for some time, there will 
be a shortage of commonplace critical materials. Pharmac) 
should, and will continue to serve the public by preparing 
forms of medication which will be suitable substitutes for 
what is not available. English pharmacists have been doing 
this to a great degree. The Pharmacopeia and the Nationa! 
Formulary have recognized some of these shortages in re- 
cently issued annoncements. This situation will become worse 
and will continue beyond the duration. 


Is pharmacy to continue to lose the enviable position that 
it has held in the past insofar as the public is concerned? Its 
position has been aptly described by a dean when he estimat- 
ed that the population of this country passes through the 
doors of a pharmacy every week of the year. What is the et 
fect upon this position by the adverse publicity broadcast 
by radio humorists, some of whom are even paid by phar- 
maceutical interests, and by items issued by an uninformed 
press? Will pharmacy continue to ignore the importance of 
the proper type of publicity? Will it support a much-needed 
long range program designed to present pharmacy in th 
right light? 

Finally, is pharmacy going to continue to permit the pro- 
prietorship of a significant number of its vital outlets to be 
in the hands of persons who are not pharmacists and who are 
interested in pharmacy primarily from the commercial view- 
point? 


Worthy of pharmacy’s consideration are these two quota- 
tions from the writings of that wise American, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes: “There is a short rule for obtaining the confidence 
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of your community—i. e. DESERVE IT” and—“I find the 
great thing in this world is not so much where we stand, as 
in what direction we are going.” 


A Preparatory Course in X-ray Technic 
DONALD C. BRODIE 


School of Pharmacy, Purdue University 


The curricula of most professional schools and colleges 
usually contains one or two courses which are somewhat un- 
usual insofar as the accepted curriculum for the particular 
profession is concerned. These courses frequently have been 
designed by someone with more than average foresight, and 
someone who has been both willing and able to devote time 
and study in addition to the assigned teaching duties in order 
to achieve certain objectives which he has visualized. The 
Purdue University School of Pharmacy has as one of its un- 
usual courses one designated as “Preparatory Course in X-ray 
Technic.” Due to the fact that such a course is unique in 
pharmacy schools, it was believed that others interested in 
pharmaceutical education might be interested in some of the 
history and the manner in which the course is conducted. 


In 1931, John Goorley* began an investigation of enteric 
coatings. After developing a coating which was satisfactory 
from the point of manufacture and behavior “in vitro,” it be- 
came necessary to study the behavior of the coated medica- 
ments in the alimentary tract. The only method by which such 
a study could be made at that time was through the use of 
fluoroscopic and radiographic methods. Realizing the import- 
ance of the pending investigation the sponsors of the research 
cooperating with the General Electric X-ray Corporation, 
made possible the installation of an x-ray unit which was en- 
tirely adequate both for the project at hand and for any gen- 
eral uses which the School of Pharmacy might have. The in- 
vestigation of the passage of capsules, coated with the Goor- 
ley formula through the digestive tract was begun immedi- 
ately with 132 individuals acting as subjects for the study. 


A Study of Enteric Coating J. Amer. Phar. Assoc 27, 379-384 
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The preliminary study in each case was carried out with the 
fluoroscope and a final record was made by radiography. 


In September 1933, a special investigation as to the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis among the incoming freshmen students 
and junior military camp candidates of the University was 
undertaken through the combined efforts of the Student 
Health Service of the University and the Tippecanoe County 
Tuberculosis Association. The von Pirquet skin test was ap- 
plied to 1054 students, 571 of whom returned for a reading of 
the result. Of this group of 571 students, 123 were reactors, 
95 of whom showed a two-plus or stronger reaction. Those 
students who were reactors were requested to submit to x-ray 
examination. The x-ray work for this investigation was 
planned originally to be done at the Ross Sanatorium, but be- 
cause of the greater convenience, Dr. W. H. Mytinger, in 
charge of the investigators requested that the mechanical 
part of the radiographic work be done by the School of Phar- 
macy. According to the report, the results of the study were 
as follows: Eighty-three students reported for the radiolog- 
ical examination and of these, two cases showed moderately 
advanced tuberculosis, six cases were classed as suspicious 
and were put under observation, thirty-six showed definite 
signs of calcification, and thirty-nine were classed as normal. 
Among the students who returned for a reading of the skin 
test, the incidence of infection was found to be 21.54 per cent. 


The School of Pharmacy participated in a similar program 
in the fall of 1934, at which time members of the freshman 
class and the junior military camp candidates were again sur- 
veyed. 


These tuberculosis surveys marked the beginning of rou- 
tine radiographic chest examination of incoming students at 
Purdue. The School of Pharmacy has continued to cooperate 
with the Student Health Service of the University in its cam- 
paign against tuverculosis. As a result of the project approx- 
imately 5,000 chest radiographs have been taken since the in- 
ception of the work in the fall of 1934. It must be clearly un- 
derstood that from the beginning the part taken by the School 
of Pharmacy has been the execution of the mechanical proce- 
dures necessary for the taking and processing of the radio- 
graphs. Each week the completed work is sent to the Ross 
Sanatorium where radiographs are interpreted and the diag- 
nosis made. Questionable cases are rechecked and where seri- 
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ous pathology exists the students are dismissed from the Uni- 
versity for proper medical attention and treatment. The tu- 
berculosis program of the Student Health Service is one of 
the chief contributions of this organization to the University 
and the School of Pharmacy has been fortunate in having this 
means of serving the health needs of the University. 


After showing an interest in this type of work, the School 
of Pharmacy was asked to design a course in clinical x-ray 
technic which might be offered to students studying for ca- 
reers as hospital pharmacists or medical technologists. The 
organization and administration of this work was undertaken 
and completed by Dr. Carl J. Klemme. As a course of this 
type was so new, a test course was given in 1933 in which 
students received no academic credit, but were sufficiently in- 
terested to accept the work for whatever benefits they might 
obtain. The original group consisted of eight students select- 
ed from the School of Science. The work was so outlined that 
the students worked in pairs and in this arrangement one stu- 
dent acted as the patient while the other did the actual manip- 
ulative work. The results of the experiment were highly suc- 
cessful in the eyes of those who were closely watching the 
progress of the project and plans were worked out for intro- 
ducing a course in x-ray technic into the curriculum of the 
University, beginning September 1934. Since that date class 
instruction has been given at least once each academic vear, 
and on several occasions an intensive course of five weeks’ 
duration was given in the summer session which was attended 
by nurses, technicians, and college seniors from various parts 
of the country. 


In the past only women students were encouraged to enroll 
for the course, and then the enrollment was limited to 12 stu- 
dents, admittance being granted only after a satisfactory in- 
terview. In view of the changing events in the national life, 
this policy has been changed in order to meet the present day 
needs. In the term which enaed in December 1942. two labor- 
atory groups were held each week, one group for men and one 
for women. These groups met on different afternoons for a 
three-hour period of actual x-ray practice, and once a week 
for a one-hour lecture. The change in policy was made so 
that men as well as women might receive this instruction. 
The value of men with the armed forces is enhanced and the 
shortage of women with x-ray training is relieved by this 
program. 
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The course is open only to those students who have shown 
a special aptitude for manipulative work. The entire course is 
devoted only to the act of producing diagnostic radiographs 
and at no time does the work border on the field of therapy 
and diagnosis. The place of the x-ray technician in the field 
of medicine is very similar to that of the pharmacist. Each 
is a servant to humanity but each must realize the limitations 
of his own field. This part of the student-technician’s train- 
ing is most important and special emphasis is placed on the 
professional status which he must maintain in order that he 
does not encroach on the professional] rights and privileges of 
the diagnosing physician by offering interpretive comment. 
It is only when the x-ray technician fully realizes his place 
in the realm of medical practice that he is able to completely 


fulfill his obligation to the profession which he serves. 


A 24 MONTH ACCELERATED PROGRAM INADEQUATE 


In a letter to General Hershey dated August 2, 1943, President W 
C. Coffey of the University of Minnesota made the following statement 
“T understand that the changes made by the War Manpower Commission 
and the Selective Service System in the conditions governing 
bility of pharmacy students for occupational deferment as stated in A¢ 
tivity and Occupation Bulletin No. 33-6, issued March 1, 1943, and 
amended June 17, 1943, and July 1, 1943, have given rise to widespread 
proposals that colleges of pharmacy admit students under a pregran 
that will accelerate the course of instruction to a total of not more than 
24 months. 


thea 


I have talked at length with the Dean of the School of Phar 


here and with various other persons on this utter, and I conclude that 
such a program in the field of pharmacy education is inadequate 
that its results would be unsatisfactory. Therefore, we of the Univer 


sity of Minnesota are not disposed to attempt a program on a 24 months’ 


basis. 


The problem still remains of insuring an adequate flow of trained 
pharmacists, since the normal and necessary number of students will 
not, in view of the 24-month regulation, be able to complete their 
courses.” 


“The 24 months plan is not attractive to prospective students 
Eventually it may lead to a demand for the old two year curric 
With the exception of private colleges of pharmacy, before the clos: 


the next school year I predict that the 24 months course will be found t 
be impractical, that the mortality of students will be heavy and many 
colleges of pharmacy, including our own, may be discontinue 


—A. Ziefle. 
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The Accelerated Program 


Since Pearl Harbor, the tempo of living has increased dras- 
tically to meet the needs of the nation in this total war. The 
full use of time in industry and the training of men for the 
specialized armed services has become increasingly import- 
ant. In keeping with this demand, education has undergone 
profound changes which penetrate the university, college and 
even the high school. Accelerated programs have become 
the keynote in the vast effort to supply both the armed forces 
and the civilian population with professional] and other spe- 
ially trained men and women in order that the conduct of 
he conflict and life on the home front can be carried on to 


the best advantage. 


The University of lowa adopted the intensified program of 
study on May 11, 1942. This course was determined when 
the Navy decided to establish on the campus a pre-flight 
training school and the Army a pre-meteorological school. 
These programs have expanded to other fields so that, at pres- 
ent, a large proportion of the University’s facilities are being 


used tor tne training ol specialized person! 


The College of Pharmacy has completed three terms of 
sixteen weeks each on the intensified program. Neither the 
quality nor quantity of the work in course has been curtailed. 
In spite of the fact that the demands on the students are 
greater, there has been complete cooperation in accepting the 
added responsibilities. When the accelerated program was 
idopted, 96 per cent of the students then in attendance elect 
ed to pursue it and this enviable spirit has prevailed since. 

Contrary to what might have been predicted, the schol- 

stic achievements of the students have not been jeopard- 
ed by this program. Analvsis of the grade point aver- 


ages for the term ending April 24 shows that the average for 


students registered was slightly above normal. This in- 
dicates that the averags ilit lent now at na 
ng is greater or that they are applying themselves more dil- 
gentiv because of tne necessity ot greater progress. 
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Despite the accomplishments of the accelerated program, 
it is desirable only as a defense measure. Much is lost in the 
opportunity for socia] and cultural development, the opportu- 
nity to deliberate on subject matter and in mental and physi- 
cal rest so necessary in and for a rounded education. It is 
hoped that the day is not too far distant when a more leisure- 
ly and thorough type of education can be returned to. 

James W. Jones, 


State University of Iowa. 


Acceleration and Its Effects on Education 


We are now in our fourth period under the acceleration 
program because of the war, but we are not far enough along 
to warrant any definite conclusions as to the ultimate good or 
bad effects on pharmaceutical education. Nevertheless, there 
are indications that such sustained effort will eventually bring 
about certain situations which we fear will decrease the effi- 
ciency of our educational program, and the accelerated pro- 
gram will not be up to the standard of our normal program. 


The effort required from the student is not greatly in- 
creased over the normal program in relation to the courses. 
The hardship on the student is the absence of holidays, vaca- 
tion periods. The student is slightly inconvenienced in being 
required to hand in assignments on shorter notice with less 
time available for preparation. The extra time given by pro- 
fessors to students in laboratories is no longer possible and 
the absence of these extra contacts are losses to students. 


Instructional staffs are hard pressed in many ways. The 
absence of time for study, research and constructive program 
of reading and thinking will begin to show its effects in the 
near future. Yes! we know these are days of war. 


Abraham Flexner’s autobiography entitled “I remember” 
should be a must reading for every educator in Pharmacy. 
It is a remarkable story of the progress of medical education 
in the United States. It is very illuminating. Once more the 
silent variety of gratitude is paid to Fharmacy. The money 
used to send Abraham Flexner to Johns Hopkins he grate- 
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fully acknowledges came from his brother’s pharmacy. It 
was his early association and contacts with the Johns Hopkins 
faculty which later promoted him to a position where he 
could do so much for American medical education. Are we 
ready for this kind of a program in Pharmacy? Do we need it? 


Edward J. Ireland, 
Loyola University, New Orleans. 


TO THE CLASS OF 1943 


Because 1943 has witnessed the coming of the Army Specialized 
Training Program to our campus, your clas be known as a war 
cias VW ! that the next class ma re now! of the ir of 
peact 

We present, we dream of the é we ik eter 
nal trutl! f ne pa I the pages ot ! I ve I 1 of so-called 
religio ? Tt ft re ever Wa i hol Var the <« rent one m 
cause the Ax fiends have shown that the ure terally anti-Christ 
The concepts most dear to us are freedom, justice, and the dignity of the 
individua Phe a fundamental concepts of Christianity The Axis 
powel! ist that they have no respect for anything but brute force, and 
they h¢ hat nquere peoples should become slav« But it is ax 
1lomat { tne ghest kind of government is mainta i through self 
aiseiplir 

The teachings of Christ radiate ideas for the elevation of souls and 
intellectua nacities far above the common passions of hate and degra- 
dation It ! true that the essential law the law of love found in 
the two great commandments—Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, and 
Thou shalt ve thy neighbor as thyself At bottom, both the philosophy 
and the strategy of Hitlerism are based on thoroughgoing contempt for 
the human soul. It is possible to rid the world of Hitler by the employ- 
ment of military force alone; but we can never eliminate the greater 
danger, Hitle m, without a spiritual dynamic grounded in a realistic 
faith in the powers of the human spirit 

We have been taught to believe that the powers of the soul are ecual 
to its needs: and that courage 1s contagious Religion is the ultimate 
source of realistic courage because it reveals us to ourselves as human 
beings possess yr the means of renewing our spirit ial sire ngth Unless 
we manage to add to our inner resources, our very lives will be con 
sumed Religion enables us to build up our spiritual reserve power 


The familiar words of the Psalmist are psychologically and spiritually 


] 


true: “They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” 


The University of Nebraska ( S. Boucher, 


May 24, 194 Chancellor 
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The Editor’s Page 


These are great days for pharmacy. Within the year 
three important events have taken place which bode well for 
its future. The first one was the establishment of the Amer- 
ican Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, which means 
that men in every phase of pharmaceutical endeavor realize 
they have an obligation to support and encourage pharmaceu- 
tical education and research in a substantial way. The second 
event of note was the passage of the bil! for the establishment 
of a Pharmaceutical Corps in the Army, which means the rec- 
ognition by Congress and by the citizens of this country 
through their representatives in Congress, the need of a bet- 
ter pharmaceutical service in the Army, to say nothing of the 
fact that it means justice to the profession of pharmacy. 
The third and last outstanding event of the year is the grant- 
ing of deferment to pharmacy students by the War Manpower 
Commission on the basis of a twenty-four months accelerated 
program. This is recognition by the Commission that phar- 
macy is a necessary profession and that it is necessary to keep 
a stream of pharmacy students flowing through our colleges 
in order that the civilians may have the best qualified service 
obtainable under war conditions. That recognition is a for- 
ward step in the struggle of pharmacy for recognition as a 
necessary health profession by the War Manpower Commis- 


sion. It has seemed to one at a distance, that the attitude of 


the War Manpower Commission toward pharmacy has neve 
been too complimentary. This may have been due to the fa 
that the case of pharmacy had never been presented in suf- 
ficient detail and clarity to the medical and lay officers of the 
Army, Navy, the Public Health Service, the Selective Service 


and other governmental agencies and the War Manpower 


Commission itself, to convince them of the service which phar- 
macy does and can give. I have been amazed at the attitude 
of the intelligent men in other scientific fields, who do not ap 
preciate the service which the pharmacist renders. For this 
they can scarcely be criticized because a layman is in no posi- 
tion to judge the service which a p! 
other criterian than the appearance of his store and when the 
pharmacist places the merchandising feature of his store for- 


armacist renders by an) 


ward rather than its professional function, he destroys ail of 


the claims it possesses for recognition as a public health agen- 
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cv. The War Manpower Commission sometime ago asked the 
Medical and Health Supplies Section of the Office of Civilian 
Requirements of the War Production Board, of which section 
Dr. Robert P. Fischelis is chief, to make a study and prepare a 
report which might be used as a basis to create a policy for the 
deferment of pharmacy students. The United States Public 
Health Service cooperated in the preparation of the report. 
With Dr. Fischelis directing the preparation of the report we 
can be assured of its accuracy and clarity and it was upon the 
facts so presented, that the War Manpower Commission 
made and submitted its plan of a twenty-four months accred- 
ited program. Again we commend the Chief of the Medical 
and Health Supplies Section, fer a job well done and a real 
contribution to pharmaceutical education and pharmaceutical 


practi 


On the twelfth of July in Baltimore, the American Council 
on Pharmaceutical Education met and revised its standards 
so as to meet the twenty-four months accelerated program 


granted by the War Manpower Commission (see Miscel- 
laneous Items of Interest). The Council has made it clear 
that the adoption of the twenty-four months program is op- 


tional. It is a question for each institution to decide. No one 
can claim that the twenty-four months program is a sound 
educational policy, neither is a thirty-six months acceler- 
ated program a sound educational policy, that has been in ef- 
fect long enough so we have the answer. Medical students 
and dental students and pharmacy students and their facul- 
ties have already gone stale, but it is a war measure. Since 
that program was adopted, laws have been changed in many 
states to permit registration for graduates of such courses. 
It is possible that legislatures will again amend the pharmacy 
laws to make it possible for graduates of the twenty-four 
months accelerated courses to practice. In the former request 
we were acting jointly with the medical and dental men in our 
respective states. This time we will be standing and asking 
alone. It is not a comfortable position to be in. Schools not 
associated with great universities wil] have less of a problem 
in adopting the twenty-four months program. In the univer- 
sity schools, if the plan is adopted, it will mean the granting 
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of a bachelor’s degree on a lower basis in pharmacy than in 
any other unit of the university. It will classify pharmacy on 
a lower level than any other college, academic or professional. 


In some states the licensing of a graduate from a twenty-four 


months course would require legislative action. In some cases 
the earliest date at which this could be done is 1945 without 
a special session of the legislature and this would be unlikely. 
There is a question whether graduates of such a course would 
be eligible for enlistment in the Pharmaceutical Corps of the 
Army or other governmental positions without lowering the 
present standards. It is impossible to adopt a twenty-four 
months program and include 3200 hours of the required work 
of the Svlilabus without introducing cram methods into our 
curricula and such methods are as destructive educationally 
in the time of war as they are in the time of peace. It may be 
the salvation of our present program if some institutions find 
it impossible to go to a twenty-four months program even at 
the cost of the loss of the major part of the student body. 
Such institutions may offer their regular courses and an) 
special courses that may be needed ih the winning of the war. 
In fact, I do not hesitate to say that if the winning of the war 
requires 90 day courses, such courses could be given better in 
our teaching institutions with their material, equipment and 
teaching staffs, than they can possibly be given in the various 
branches of the service where they are now being given. I 
fact, no institution need to feel it is not patriotic if it does not 
go into any type of accelerated teaching. In a “long range”’ 
program it might be more patriotic not to do so. We must not 
be carried away by a slogan or by the assurance that what is 
being done is “for the duration” or as a “war emergenc) 

only.” This applies to other things than pharmacy. A lot of 
things are being done now under the excuse of an emergency 
that will not end after the duration and we have reached a 
point in our living where anything is subject to “an executiv 
order.”” Nevertheless, this is not the time to turn down the 
lamps. This is the time to light the candle and it is the tim« 
to do our own thinking. 


In this issue we print the announcement of the passage « 
the Pharmacy Corps Bill as a matter of record. The stor 
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climaxed by the passage of this covers in time, the best half 
of a century. We pause here to commend those who through 
the years have given so unselfishly of their time, talents and 
money to accomplish the task. In it there is a lesson, one 
which the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy may 
well give thought to, now that pressure is being exerted for 
the maintenance of a professional lobbyist in Washington. 
I would rather have one such consecrated soul like Andrew 
DuMez, or Evert Kendig, or Ernest Little, or Ivor Griffith, or 
Bernard Christensen, or Hugh Muldoon, or Howard Newton, 
or Charles Rogers, or Pat Costello, or Rowland Jones, or Evan- 
der Kelly, or Wortley Rudd, or Bob Swain, or Bob Fischelis. 
or Bob Wilson, and a host of others I could mention, go to 
Washington on a definite task, or get next to a senator when 
needs be, than to have an army of paid lobbyists twiddling 
their thumbs down at Washington. And they would get far- 
ther, too 


During Dean Rogers’ incumbency as president of the As- 
sociation, he initiated the policy of once a year recording the 
advances of pharmacy in the pages of the Journal. This has 
been done under the title “Pharmaceutical Education on the 
March”. This year we thought it proper to add the phrase 
“in War Time’’. I do not think, although I have urged it fre- 
quently, that either collaborators or deans have given this 
section the attention it deserves and especially is this true for 
the current year. They have been timid about stating the true 


situation because they fee] that now we are simply. marking 
time. In fact, as one reads the section one might at first 
sight think that it might have better been called, “Pharma- 


ceutical Education in Reverse in War Time”. But it is not so. 


The report brings out to an astonishing degree the physical 
improvements that have been made during the year. More 


than that, it shows how the colleges have adjusted their pro- 


grams to war time onditions and the effort that is being made 
in order to be of service in the winning of the war. Those 
who have contributed their story to the progress have not told 
the half that they are doing. For example, in a personal com- 
municati to the Editor, Dean Ivor Griffith tells of the dif- 


ficult financial situation at Philadelphia, a situation which 
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faces every one of us in one way or another. To meet this sit- 
uation, Dean Griffith went to his alumni and through their ef- 
forts the financial difficulty is relieved at least temporarily, 
and we know that story will be repeated if the Dean has to go 
to them again. This is really Philadelphia’s great contribu- 
tion to pharmaceutical education in war time. The war is 
bringing solidarity to the college and its alumni as it has 
brought consolidation and solidarity within the body pharma- 
ceutic that made the passage of the Pharmacy Corps Bill a 
reality. 


This circular note came to the Editor’s desk as it probably 
did to many others and it deserves notice here. The note:— 
“We regret very much to tell you that our recent campaign 
to obtain additional subscriptions for ‘The Science Counselor’ 
was unsuccessful. Consequently, because of lack of adequat« 
financial support and because our staff has been depleted by 
war, Duquesne University has decided to suspend publication 
for the duration. There will be no June 1943 issue. When- 
ever we resume publication we shall be glad to let you know.” 
—Hugh C. Muldoon, Editor. 


We regret the suspension of the publication, even for the 
duration, as much as does Dean Muldoon and Duquesne. In 
the Science Counselor, Dean Muldoon has made a real con- 
tribution to the teaching of science in the high school and in- 
cidentally, we take great pride in it because it has been a di- 
rect contribution that pharmacy has made to secondary edu- 


iat pharmacy needs. 


cation. This is the kind of publicity t! 


The latest contribution of the American Institute of the 
History of Pharmacy is a booklet by Dr. George Urdang en- 
titled “A Pictorial Life History of the Apothecary Chemist 
Carl Wilhelm Scheele”. As to the character and value of the 
work, I shal] let a critical historian speak and herewith present 
a note which Chancellor C. S. Boucher wrote to the author 
upon receipt of a copy: 


| 
| 
| 
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Dr. R. A. Lyman has delivered to me the autographed copy of your 


The Apothecary Chemist Wilhelm Scheele, which you so graciously sent 
via hin I have examined it with keen interest and shall wish to 

pend some time studying it. The pictures you have reproduced are 

really all of them very significant historical document You have made 
agnificent contribution to the history of Pharma 


With kindest personal regards 


The University of Nebraska Yours very truly 


July 3, 1943 C. S. Boucher, Chancellor 


Whenever an announcement comes that an outstanding 
man has left the college teaching and administrative field for 
the industrial field there is a distinct sense of loss to his col- 
leagues which is depressing. This is particularly true in the 
case of Dean Edward D. Davy, who has resigned the dean- 
ship at Western Reserve in order to accept a position with the 
Winthrop Chemical Company. It was a repetition of sensa- 
tions which we experienced when Dean Edward Spease left 

a hecome associated with the office of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists. However, there is 


other side to the picture which is inspiring. In both of 


the same nosition to } 


these instances it transferred from the college to the retail 
and the manufacturing fields men who are sympathetic with 
a progressive program of pharmaceutical education. Dean 
Spease’s service to pharmaceutical education has been more 
helpful than in his former position and we have every reason 
o believe that history will repeat itself in Dean Davy’s new 
relationship. Pharmaceutical education needs friends in the 


lustrial field, it has them and the number is on the increase. 


Pharmaceutical education has greater support because Dean 
Ds has go! nto industz 

When Dean J. W. Sturmer retired from active service 
arly in July, it seems to me that no one could say with great- 
r appropriateness than he, “I have fought a good fight, I have 
kept the faith.” Dean Sturmer has had a long and distin- 
guished career as administrator and as an author. Our hope 
; that his years may be many in which to enjoy the fruits 


| 
D Leorg Urdang 
‘niversity of Wisconsir 
Madison, Wisconsi! 
Dear Dr. Urdang 
| — 
| 
f his la ors 
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After thirty-three years of service, Homer C. Washburn 
retired on July 1, from the deanship of the College of Phar- 
macy of the University of Colorado. Pharmacy in that Uni- 
versity had its beginning under Dean Washburn in 1911 and 
from a beginning as a department it has been developed under 
his guiding hand into one of the best colleges in the midwest. 
During the period the Dean has had an outstanding military 
career also, and because of the fact that he speaks the military 
language he has been most helpful in obtaining military rec- 
ognition for pharmacy. Dean Washburn has rendered a great 
service to his state, his university, and his profession. As he 
passes from the routine of active duty we shall look forward 
to profiting by his wisdom and sharing in his enthusiasm for 
many years to come. 


On another page and in Drug Topics, Dr. Robert L. Swain 
has paid tribute to the friend of all of us, the late J. Leon Las- 
coff. What Dr. Swain has said so beautifully is what we all 
would like to say if we had the words to say it. J. Leon Lascoff 
was the embodiment of all that is best in both professional and 
civic life. Into his drug store on Lexington Avenue he wove 
his character, his ambition, and his prayers as the weaver of 
an oriental rug weaves into it the beauty and aspirations of his 
soul. When all other men stood on the verge of despair be- 
cause of the apparently insurmountable obstacles that stood 
in the way of obtaining our pharmaceutical ideals, from the 
mountain top came a voice ringing and clear and full of confi- 
dence and hope,—the voice of J. Leon Lascoff,—saying,“‘It can 
be done.” That voice will continue to bring hope and assurance 
to many generations of pharmacists for many years to come. 
I am grateful that I was permitted to know J. Leon Lascoff. 


Rufus A. Lyman. 


“The face that some practitioners have given to pharmacy is not 
the face that belongs to it. Retail pharmacists must put the practice of 
pharmacy in all drug stores on a high plane so that pharmacists will 
stay on a parity with men and women in other public health profes- 
sions.” —Ivor Griffith. 


— 
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Gleanings from the Editor’s Mail 


I have your letter of June third asking if you may publish my 
commencement address in the American Journa] of Pharmaceutical Ed 
ucation. Of course you have my permission to publish it I am glad 
you think enough of it to do so. Not caring much for titles, I think 


“A Commencement Address” is proper. 


Court of Common Pleas, Philadelphia. President Judge. 


From the standpoint of the Pharmacy L y, the April issue of 
The American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education was well worth 


aiting for. We have found the material so useful and interesting that 


library 


we are asking you to send us an extra copy which we will use as on 
of our library tools. We are enclosing stamps, which we hope will be 
acceptabl 

I hope that future issues of the Journal will contain, from time to 


time, more material of special interest to libraries 


Mary Hughes Smith, Librarian. 


July 15, 1943. Loyola University, New Orlean 


We are pleased to receive the issues of the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education which you have been sending to the Army 
Medical Library. 


We find that the April 1943 issue of your Journal is especially val 
uable. If it is possible for you to send us an extra copy of this num 
ber we would be grateful for your courtesy 

Thanking you for your attention to this matter, I an 

Army Medical Library, 
L. K. Falk, Chief, 
War Department, Washington D.C. Accessions and Supply Division 
July 15, 1943 For the Librarian 


We shall be very grateful if you can send us a copy of the April 
1943 issue of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical] Education. 
which contains the list of pharmaceutical journals We feel that a 
second copy of this number will be of great value in our Periodical de 
partment. 

Archibald Malloch, M. D., Librarian. 
July 8, 1943 New York Acaden y ¢ f Medicine. 


irtis Bok, 

June 5, 1943 ( I 


Howland and Swain in the January 1943 issue of your Journal. I have 
read both with interest and profit. I found in each, items that I shal 
wish to quote on appropriate occasions. The reports of your Commit 
tee on Libraries for 1941 and 1942 and in the April 1943 issue are im 
pressive, 


Ame rican Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 


I am grateful to you for calling my attention to the articles b; 


Thanking you again for your courtesy and thoughtfulness, I remain 


C. S. Boucher, Chancellor, 


7, 1943. niversity of Nebraska 


Enclosed please find check for tw lollars for the 1943 issues of 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education and accept my 


apology for not sending it at an earlier date I have found the Journal ' 
to be a very valuable adjunct both in my teaching and, in keeping ir 


touch with what others are thinking and doing pursuant to the growth 
and improvement of pharmaceutical educatio1 


fruitful if each of the Teachers Conferences would devote at least or 


Last winter I suggested to Dean McCloskey that it might prov 


meeting to a careful scrutiny of that part of the Pharmaceutical Sy! 


which deals with their particular province: In view of the fa 


that the Syllabus has recently been rev 1, it would apvear to be 


17 


fruitful procedure to have a full and free discussion of it by eacl 
the four Teachers Conferences. This would permit the Syllabus C 


mittee to obtain the reactions and judgments of teachers of the pat 
ticular subjects as would be possible in 1 ther way. I believe 
it would prove to be an especially enriching experience for teache1 
hear a discussion of the merits of the ir r exclusion of toy 
in their particular branch of pharmaceutical educatior In cultivating 
pruning, and extending the pharmaceutica irriculum, we constant 
to bear in mind that we are concern with the education and 
ining of men and women for a pub th profess 
Temple University, Arthur E. James, Secretary 
9, 1943 Conferer f Teachers a , ty 
Our legislatu: ade appropriatior é 
1 last January ind s ir Dia i i 
ong as we may have students to tea \ ‘ 
it is possible for us to « I , 
iI very much doubt tl \ g W 
ted program, Wwe can < plete tl n al i t rt | 
nonths, and we shall! continu ; on tl vitl 
nior? itior i nies I i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
July 12, 1943. Vi t Virginia Unive t 
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The profes n of phar 
numbe 


taken into the armed forces 


nacy 
rs of 
and 


is facing at the 


phar 
many 


Tirvee a 


presel 


students 


rted to non-p! 


macists and 


have been dive 


fessional duties. The responsibility of filling the gaps and vac: 
is largely up to the schools and colleges of pharmacy Regardless of 
the rulings pertaining to student training in the colleges, our standards 
must De lp! i all cost Year have beer ievoted t ulid 
of a solid curriculum and one which has placed t profession on a 
nig? eve it we sft a empt to do I t cur! ears vnat wa 
done in four | be necessa to cut t ew her 
It is here the nger ‘ We can load 1 ev ne tuder but 
cl F; lit and ad! t Live le S De 
complicated and the ate th. nstitut r ease Ww, 
erlooK the indamentals whic] ave been l the 
ast decad Alt igt new program may be a ‘ ‘ re 
a rit hice I Sucr become ‘ a 
j hich t jeopa ze the professio 
F rest J ly D al 
| Univer W gtor 
All hor Regents at Minnesota e bu 
Pha VW ng Ha i see n ! | ac I 
ti? r v! | sa at ] ‘ n erro! Pag 292 tt Ap 
This the first t I now that 
the governing ra a so honored a distingu f | aT a t n Ui 
anr \ a iniversit campus ly ; tine oard of rus 
tees he Ur t North Car a na at ng at ! ] 
Phat acy How H honor of the me ry t} te D I 
Ve H é vl ed a few mont et 
that akes Minn itstanding at 
ed D VW ng he 2 a nar no Wi 
na i ng for ar one while that persor < ving lhe reasor 
eat tal at ould exciudcde sucn a pe I 
perpet if Stor marble.” The a Minnesota, |} \A 
‘ ere I ve bout the soul and spirit of Dean Wulling tl 
they ild ir fe disregard the usual custom a! ay him gh t 
‘ i Still en} the distinctior Had ! ] tine 
word y between distinguished and pharmacist, I feel certain that 
no on vestion its accuracy My actual reason for writing 
t ] ver a petty point but to use it as an ¢ ise f her to re 
tne ] la f Dean Wu ng’s conti ] nati aceu 
cal edu nt n Minnesota alone evel here 
ant 1 t nag nan enduring re ‘ 
e! i, Dr. Wulling! In at rré 
Joe Jefi é mg and pi e! 
1° r Bez 


| 391 
ous hee! 
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During a recent visit to Hugo Schaefer’s office at the Brookly: 
College of Pharmacy, I noted a copy of the “American Journal of Phat 
maceutical Education” lying on his desk and suddenly realized that it 
was perhaps one of the few important publications that our office was 
not receiving. Will you, therefore, please enter our subscription to 
the Journal starting with the current publication and bill us for same. 


American Druggist, Harold Hutchins, 
July 14, 1943. Executive Editon 

At the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, as no doubt in every othe: 
nstitution, Acceleration is the keynotes All classes are accelerated; 


we have no other classes. With the recent request of the Selective 


Service Board, it appears that our present tempo of acceleration is 


mild compared with what is expected—namely, completion of the 4 yea 
course in 2 years. Awaiting further notification, we are formulating 
plans to fall in line. 


It is my personal opinion that such acceleration cannot have a very 
wholesome effect on pharmaceutical educatio The material is bei 
fed faster than the possible rate of absorption Also, this acceleratior 
is rendering the teachers somewhat fatigued and such a condition does 
not make for satisfactory results. 


July 12, 1943. B klyn College of Pharmac: 

How anyone can put 4400 hours into the pharmaceutical curriculun 
for a course in medica] technology is beyond me¢ I will warrant that 
pharmacy as such is being neglected and proba licates just wha 
some of our educators think of pharma On th ther hand we have 
educators who feel that the new Syllabu t ng I f 
agree with you that it is high time that iceutical educators 
down to earth and try to give a sound lergraduate degree in pha 
macy and stop giving a pharmaceutica try irse, a 
pharmacy course, and what not and leav ese specialized cours¢ 
graduate work or f a special cour be ! the B. S n Pha 
It is time that we came down to earth and led t a t what 
are offering in the undergraduate and gra ate vel 
not some other bastard course « et u f id 
with the name pharmacy entirely \ ler, I a 
more inclined to call everything bu 
pharmacy rather tha anything els¢ 

H } SURLAGI 

June 6, 19 I Nort 

Acceleration wa i plisne I yy ] t 
thus shortening the regular four yea ’ al ne 
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months. As I see it, the plan has no particular disadvantages. I am 
speaking now purely in terms of instruction and learning. Neither the 
instructor nor the student is required to put forth a great deal more 
effort than usual because the time allotted for the summer term still 
is of sixteen or seventeen weeks duration. 


In our particular situation the circumstances are a little different 
from those of other schools of pharmacy. Our summer session has 
caused us no little grief. In chemistry, botany, and other departments 
of the university, the courses have been so accelerated that a year of 
chemistry, for instance, is completed in two summer sessions of seven 
weeks each. This means that certain pharniacy courses must be fo1 
gotten until the beginning of the fall session and others must be ac 
celerated in the same manner otherwise there will be constant conflict 
in each succeeding term. Take for example our situation where a yea! 
of pharmacology must be given in two summer sessions of eight weeks 
each in order to meet the hour requirements. In a five credit hou 
course this means that at least five two hour lectures must be present 
ed in a week. Now when several courses are being taught simultane 
ously in this fashion, it seems to me that the teacher will be unable to 
do justice to his work nor will the student fare especially well, since 
he will need to assimilate more than double the information required 
in less than one-half the normal time. 


Our situation, of course, is unusual and other colleges may not be 
similarly effected. In my opinion, this accelerated program is useful 
or the duration of the war, but should not be continued after the peace 
has been won. As other voices have already expressed it, teachers 
need the summer months for recreation, travel or research, while stu 


aents need the opportunity to gain practical experience and earn money 


for continuation of their education or for meeting necessary obligation 
MALCOLM S. TRUPP 
Ju 12, 194 Westerr Reserve niversit' 
la ¢ a gra tf nign education n pna AC r this wat 
e than ar ng, has proven to me the wise investms that ou 
young men in pharmacy have found in the four year course, exclusi 
specif act aluc I am more an OV 
the work hose w vist planned such a 
I sa s beca I pe when the war is we ull retu 
to a oT ( pract ertaini 
ducing leis for st nt as well as : pline 


Ivor GRIFFITH 
Philadelphia ‘ ege of Pharma 


July 12, 194 and science 


__ 
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Every time the Journal arrives I wish I still had a secretary and 
good health so that I might dictate the many thoughts and the sug- 
gestions that come to my mind when I read the many timely articles 
and comments in it, but I must content myself with just saying the 
Journal is a great delight to me. 


Sometime soon I will write briefly to Glenn Sonnedecker (p. 254). 
Deans Washburn’s and Crossen’s letters make good points. 
FREDERICK J. WULLING, 
July 20, 1943. University of Minnesota. 


Anent the proposal to go into a super-accelerated program and 
graduate students in twenty-four months:—I have discussed this mat- 
ter with President Caldwell, the Dean of Faculties and the Executive 
Committee of the University Faculty. 


is to the effect that, in 


The unanimous opinion expressed by them 
an educational 


their opinion, the proposal is absolutely unsound from 
point of view, and, that, under no circumstances would they consider 
granting a B. S. degree on this basis. 

It was pointed out that to crowd 3200 hours of work into this time 
would necessitate an increase of 334 per cent in the load of work now 
carried by our students:—that this again is educationally unsound and 
impossible of achievement if quality of work and instruction are to be 
considered. 


Understanding that there is to be a meeting of the Council at an 
early date, I thought you might be interested in having the reaction of 
our faculty to this new Super-Accelerated program. 


Personally, I feel that it is a dangerous step for us to take, whether 
we have any students or not, for it would necessarily entail a sacrifice of 
the standards we have spent years in trying to build up and entirely out 
of line with the arguments presented to various governmental agencies 
that pharmacy is now on a professional basis 


It is our plan to continue to operate on the present accelerated basis 
(unsatisfactory though it is), and we hope to draw at least a sufficient 
number of students to justify the continuance of our program. 

Robert C. Wilson, 


University of Georgia 


July 14, 1943 
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Pharmaceutical Education on the March 


in War Time 


State University of lowa, College of Pharmacy..-_The accelerated 
program has been in effect since May 1942 and seems to be functioning 
satisfactorily. Scholarship standards have been maintained and stu 
dents have been especially cooperative. All students are given the 
standard Red Cross emergency training and have expressed themselves 


as highly appreciative of it.—Plans have been completed for rebuilding 
the main floor of the hospital pharmacy unit in the university hospital. 
The remodeling will include a new entrance, modern supply and dispens- 
ing units and a library room for conferences between physicians and 


pharmacists. The project was made possible through special appropria- 
tion.—Carolyn M. Crabtree, 1943, is employed as a half-time graduate 


assistant at the hospital pharmacy. 


Long Island University, Brooklyn — of Pharmacy. The consensus 
of opinion of the members of the faculty is that acceleration does not 
make for high standards in education. However, in this present emer 
gency, when everything is accelerated, every effort must be made to 
cooperate and to minimize the evils of acceleration It is the sincere 
wish that as soon as the emergency is over, our 4 year course will again 
be normalized so that the standards of pharmaceutical education may 


again be able to forge ahead. 


Loyola Saleanety, College of a Acceleration is in its fourth 


period. Conclusions as to its effectiveness cannot be made as yet, but 
the fear is that acceleration will not result in maintaining high educa 
tional standards.—A fifteen weeks course in basic photography has been 
introduced as one of the pre-induction courses asked for by the Army 
There are 65 seudents and 8 auditors. The course consisted of two 
hours lecture, two hours laboratory and three hours credit 

University of Mississippi, School of Pharmacy. At the 1942 conven 
tion of the Mississippi State Pharmaceutical Association held at Bik 
a resolution was passed unnanimously providing for the establishment 
of a corporation which was to be known as the Mississippi State Phar 
maceutical Association Student Loan Fund, In The purpose of this 
corporation is to provide a loan fund for worthy students pursuing a 
course of study in pharmacy, primarily at the University of Mississip 
pi; to provide scholarships for worthy students at the University of 
Mississippi; to encourage and interest young men and women of good 
character and aptituds the study of pharmacy as a profession; and 
to equip, aid, or assist in the establishment, growt} r maintenar 
of a library of pharma from corporate fund P. K. Thomas, Perry 
Hemphill, D. B. Smith and E. L. Hammond were appointed to apply 
for a charter of incorporation During the past year, this has bee 
done, and at the recent one day 1943 convention of the Mississippi Stat: 
Pharmaceutical Association held at Meridian, an opportunity was given 
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for the members present to make pledges for the establishment of 
loan fund. $1,080 was pledged in the short space of a few ite 
and over $600 has been paid in.—During the past year, the university 


library has acquired a complete set of bound volumes of the American 
Journal of Pharmacy, beginning with the year 1851. 


Montana State University, School of Pharmacy. Research is being con 
tinued in the two and one-half acre drug plant garden. Experimenta 
tion is being carried on in the production of strategic drug plants, es 
pecially of the solanaceous family. We are particularly concerned with 


of our wild species hyo- 


a new plant, hyoscyamus misticus, a relativ 
scyamus niger, which grows in abundance in the higher farming alti 
tudes. In addition, those species of insecticidal drugs which belong 
to the pyrethrum family are being cultivate: 

University of Nebraska, College of Pharmacy. A considerable amount 
of apparatus has been acquired for research work, including one Bausch 
& Lomb research microscope and five special research microscopes for 
graduate students designed for work in cellular physiology; a Bancroft 
Warburg respiration apparatus, water bath, and constant temperature 
apparatus for research in cellular physiology and pharmacology; a 
Spencer rotary microtome and additional X-ray equipment.—Two hun- 
dred new books and volumes of journals have been added to the library. 
—A grant for the study of cellular respiration has been made to Dr. 
D. M. Pace by the American Philosophical Society.—A grant from the 
National Research Council to Dr. J. E. M. Thompson was made to study 
local shock following crushing injuries. 


Ohio State University, College of Pharmacy... During the year the 
graduate program was given formal recognition by the University 
graduate council. This action places the pharmacy college’s graduate 
activities on the same high standard as that enjoyed by the longer es- 
tablished departments on the campus. The Ph. D. degree may be earned 
in any of the four major fields of endeavor, namely, pharmacy, phar- 
macology, pharmacognosy, and pharmaceutical chemistry. Five stu- 
dents are now registered for graduate work.—After a year of the accel- 
erated program, the faculty are on record as considering the program 
successful in its endeavor to train pharmacists faster. Student morale 
has remained at a high level, grade levels are equally as good as under 
the old system, and the student organizations are equally as successful 
and active as before. 


Oregon State College, School of Pharmacy.— Desk tops throughout the 
laboratories have been refinished and many minor improvements have 
been made for better instruction—Emphasis has been placed on course 
adjustments to meet war time needs. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science.— Every effort to furnish 
material and instruction to the winning of the war has been put forth 
by the faculty, the students and the alumni of this institution. What 
those efforts have been can only be appreciated by perusing the Bulle- 
tins of the College for the academic year 


— 


search Foundation rt} Navy-College Training Program was estab 
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Purdue University, School of Pharmacy. { new div ! f inst 


tion harma¢ gy on the undergraduate and graduate levels wa 
tablished. Dr. Curtis H. Waldon, formerly of the University of Mor 
tana, has been appointed in charge f this div ! nstruct 
Equipment including tissue baths, kymographs, operating tables, et 
has been pl ded to accommodate instruction to approximately twenty 
uur students in the laboratory at one time Tw ms in an animal 
house in the or f agriculture have been made available and cor 
pletely en! nea It ] reserve stock and breeding of animal A! 
though one room has been made available for ar als, remodeling o 
pace in the school of pharmacy is in pFogress to provide more 1! 
inima ised in experimentation. The manufacturing !aborat 
as beer xpanded by re wddeling a room, adding about 350 sq f 
noor space and ti iddition of a heavy duty ngle punch Colton tal 
let machine, a new granulating and sifting machine, and drying rack 
Facilities f research have been improved during the year | he 
f a large quantity of interchangeable ground glass apparatus, an 
Adams catalytic reduction apparatus, an electric ignition Parr bom! 
a Coleman spectrophotometer, a vacuum pump, an electric furnace, and 
other equipment 
Ten undergraduate scholarship units in the amount of $162 each 
were established during the year. Research fellowships in the amount 
if $9,400 were made available during the year through the Purdue R 


sned at Put iue oT J ily l Forty ive students pharmac' are 
forn Beginning November 1, it is expected tha 


Navy programs will be coordinated 


South Dakota State College, Division of Pharmacy. The Divis n of 
Pharmacy in cooperation with the Agricultural Experime! 
have a project on the growing of hyoscyamus in South Dakota. The re 


ilts of one year’s work are very encouraging; 

Medical College cf Virginia, School of Pharmacy.—- During the past six 
nonths the school has been raising funds for students’ loans and scl 
arships To date we have received six $100.00 scholarships and seven 
$100.00 loan funds Each of these grants came from drug concerns, 


alumni, and other registered pharmacists in Virginia. Several stu- 


dents have been able to enroll because of the aid given them by these 


State College of Washington, School of Pharmacy. This school did not 
accelerate its program of study during the past yea! During the past 


year about thirty-five students were lost including the usual number 
yf transfers to other departments, loss due to illness and failure. The 
rest were selectees, Enlisted Reserve Corps members. The freshman 
class was most heavily affected. Every effort was made to keep the 


lucatk 


modern developments and the effect of the war on the practice of 


pharmacy. Increased interest in pharmaceutical education on the part 


na rogram on the high plane of the past, emphasizing 
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of women is noticeable. The number of girls enrolled last year was 40 


and 16 of these were in the freshman class. A larger number is ex 
pected to enroll next fall. Also worthy of special note is the interest 
shown by the Washington State Pharmaceutical Women’s Auxiliary in 
aiding needy students. Five scholarships were awarded during the 
past year to worthy students with money furnished by the Women’s 
Auxiliary and some of its local branches. The State Auxiliary gave 
money for two scholarships, the Tacoma chapter also gave for two, 
and the Spokane chapter gave for one. 


University of Washington, College of Pharmacy. This year has bee 
a turbulent one marked by uncertainties and vexing problems for both 
students and faculty. The institution, however, has had the able sup 
port of the state association, the board of pharmacy and the university 
administration. The untiring efforts of the officers and the leaders in 
the national associations has helped to meet and solve many of the 
problems. The school is operating on an accelerated basis and also 
fering a normal four year course. Students may enter any quarter and 
meet the requirements for a degree in twelve quarters or three years 
Many of the students, particulaly the women, elect to withdraw fron 
the summer quarter, thus taking four years to complete the work. The 
University offers two groups of pre medica] programs, one in the art 
and science and one in the pharmacy college. Many students feel the 
pharmacy training better prepares them for medical work. The fac 
ulty, however, make as their chief objective the training of able stu 
dents for the profession of pharmacy.—The dean is also state chemist 
and a well equipped laboratory is maintained for analytical work on 
foods, feed fertilizers, drugs and oils. Since the war began a consid 
erable amount of work has been done for the various state and federa 
agencies including an investigation of the fortified wines manufactured 
in the state and analyses for the state liquor board for the purpose of 
maintaining standards. The Food Distribution Administration has as 
signed large quantities of powdered and evaporated milk to the lab 
tory for control tests. Many of these products are used in the Lend- 
Lease program. Although the laboratory is not a part of the curricu 
lar activities of the college, it is nevertheless aiding materially in th: 
war program. 


University of Tennessee, School of Pharmacy.._A course in medi 
technology has been added to be taken in combination with the | 
macy course leading to the bachelor’s degre: 


West Virginia University, College of Pharmacy. The program has bee 
accelerated to the extent that a full semester’s work is being given du: 
ing the summer. It is difficult to predict how the new deferment reg- 
ulations will affect registration in September. Many inquiries are 


a 


ing in, mostly from young women, concerning the study of pha 
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University of Buffalo, College of Pharmacy.—The ninety-seventh an- 
nual commencement was held two weeks earlier than usual on account of 
the accelerated program. Dr. Everett N. Case, president of Colgate 
University, gave the commencement address. Only five degrees were 
awarded in pharmacy because the major portion of the senior class was 
graduated in January.—All members of the pharmacy faculty are 
teaching Army Air Force Trainees, which precludes vacations even for 
those who are not teaching pharmacy students during the summer term. 


University of Colorado, College of Pharmacy.— Dean Homer C. Wash- 
burn retired July 1, from active service in the University. Pending 
the appointment of a new executive the college of pharmacy will | 
directed by a committee composed of Dr. R. G. Gustavson, dean of the 
graduate college and Drs. D. W. O’Day and J. B. Sprowls of the phar- 
macy staff.—Dr. J. B. Sprowls has been promoted to the rank of as- 
sistant professor.—Mr. Henry L. Starburg, formerly medica] technolo- 
gist at the Boulder-Colorado Sanitarium and pharmacist at the Porter 
and at the Boulder Sanitariums, has been appointed instructor in ma- 
teria medica. The school calendar has been changed from the qaurter 
; erms of sixteen weeks each in a calendar year. This 
makes it possible for a student to complete his entire work for the 


B. Sc. in Pharmacy in 8 terms. Enrollment has taken a severe reduc 

n in numbers due in part to the recent relocation of all students who 
were enlisted Navy and Marine Reserves.—Dr. Charles F. Poe has re 
cently been promoted to a full Colonel in the Quartermaster Corps of 


the Army. He is stationed in North Africa.—Dr. Edward Davidson has 
been commissioned a Major in the Army.—Catherine E. Simon, 1943, 
wl has enlisted in the WAVES, was given a special examination by 


the Colorado board on June 17-18. 


University of Connecticut, College cf Pharmacy... The nineteenth aca- 


mic year opened June 7, with thirty-five freshmen. Another class of 
freshmen is expected to enrol! in September. The total enrollment is 
approximately one hundred.—New instructors are Harley S. Thompson 
n English; Florence Strange in mathematics; and Wayland Williams 

first aid.—The class of 1931 prize for general excellence in the fresh 
man year went to Richard Drew and the Alpha Zeta Omega fraternity 
prize in biology went to Joseph Murphy. Other freshmen receiving 
honors were Sanford Glassman and Sidney Ross. Juniors receiving 
holarship honors were Solomon Balber and Lola Levy, and in the 
senior class were Aron Anton, Marion Borriello, Russell LeRose and 
Louis Mattie Helen McNulty received the scholarship given by the 
George H. Kerr Traveling Men’s Auxiliary. The Beatrice Fox Auer 
ach Foundation scholarships have been awarded to Loretta Yokobas- 
kus, Na Rudnick, Louis Platcow, and Leonard F. Christiani.—Horace 
J. Fuller’s new text “Latin for Pharmacy Students” is being used in 
mimeographed for Prof. Nicholas W. Fenney spoke at the June 
meeting of the New Haven Retail Druggists Association on the sub 
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ject “Prescription Pricing. Dean Henry S. Johnson made his annual 
report on the condition of the college before the State Association, at 
Hartford, in June.—Over one hundred and sixty former students and 
three former faculty members are now serving with the armed forces. 


Duquesne University, School of Pharmacy.— Dean H. C. Muldoon and 


Dr. W. R. Lloyd are members of the Poison Gas Defense Service of 
the Allegheny Council of Defense.—In June Dean Muldoon spoke be- 
fore the Cambrea-Somerset Counties Pharmaceutical Association at 
Johnstown on “The Pharmacist in Wartime.” He was made an honor- 
ary member of the Association.—Drs. Lloyd and Becker are engaged 
part time in the instruction of the Army Aviation Cadets stationed at 
Duquesne—Mr. Ralph R. Kreuer has recently been commissioned in 
the Pennsylvania State Guard.—Dr. Elbert Voss has resigned in order 
to continue study in pharmacology at the University of Wisconsin. 
Approximately 145 students and alumni are now in military service. 
They range in rank from private to major. Alvin Leibman, a marine, 
has been reported missing in line of duty and Lt. Sidney L. Miller was 
decorated in April with a medal by the Air Service for more than 250 
hours of observation on anti-submarine patrol. 


University of Florida, School of Pharmacy. R. S. McLean was grant 
ed the master’s degree in May. The title of his thesis was “A Rapid 
Staining Technique for Plant and Animal Cells.”"—Dr. W. J. Husa is 
teaching mathematics and Drs. L. D. Edwards and C. H. Johnson are 
carrying courses in physics in the AAF College Training Detachment 
on the campus.—Dr. Bernard B. Jatul, February 1943, has been elected 
to Sigma Xi. He now holds a research position with Sharp & Dohme. 
—The Florida Board of Pharmacy will continue to finance the Bureau 
of Professional Relations for 1943-1944. 


University of Illinois, College of Pharmacy. Last year we changed 
from the semester to the quarter plan. Taking three summer quarters 
will permit graduation in three years.—On March 27 the Enlisted Re- 


serve Corps took one hundred and six of our men. Included were Sey 
more Lampert and Boyd Granberg, assistants in hospital pharmacy, 
and Anthony DeRose, assistant in pharmacognosy and pharmacology. 


—Dr. Roderick Spence, Ignatius Kaski and Robert Martinek of the 
chemistry department have left the staff and are engaged in a govern 
ment research project at the University of Chicago—John Argabri 

and Vernon Gee, assistants in pharmacy, are now studying medicine. 
—Daniel Holland, assistant in chemistry, has resigned.—Joseph Oc: 

nasek and Raymond Adamson, instructors in mathematics and botany, 
have joined the Ciba Company and Gerston Bruch, assistant in phar 
macognosy, has resigned to. enter the retail drug field.—Dr. Lester 
Dolk, instructor in English, who has been absent in Army Service, ha 


returned and Miss Grahame, who carried his work duri his absence 


has taken a position in Washington, D. C.—James E. Davis has bee? 
added to the staff as instructor in mathematics.—During the year four 
assistants recevied the master’s degree. They were Daniel Holland, 
Ignatius Kaski, Robert Mostruck and Anthony DeRose.—The following 
students have been elected to the Rho Chi Society: Robert A. Arnold, 
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Milton Cohn, Gary G. Mann, Lawrence Mirmelli, Milton W. Rosen, Mois 
J. Sintov, Wilson L. Harland and Joseph A. Koren.—The following of- 
ficers were selected by the student branch membership of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association for the coming year: President, Mrs. My- 
dras Brewer; vice president, James Smith; secretary and treasurer, 
Mary K. Enright; editor, Dorothy Williams. 


Long Island University, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy.— Dr. Arthur 
Lejwe, who is conducting a research project at the college, represented 
the Polish Government, in exile, in London, England, at the recent 
United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, in the capacity of 
an expert on nutritional problems. He served in the section devoted to 
the study of the consumption levels and requirements of food for all 
countries of the world with an outlook to adjustments after the war. 

Dr. John Ketterle, a practicing physician, who taught pharmacy 
from 1901-1903, died July 10. 


University of Kansas, School of Pharmacy.—A display of Biblical 
drugs and chemicals was placed in the Round Corner drugstore in Law- 
rence during Easter Week. The window decorations were in purple 
and white with palms, two candelabra holding white candles and a pic- 
ture of “Christ the Apothecary.” The exhibit was planned by Drs. 
Bowers and Weeks.—The prizes won during the year were as follows: 
The Lehn & Fink medal to Bill B. Bass; the Merck awards to Wayne 
Dewey and L. Ray Garrett.—P. L. Pruitt, 1943, is an instructor in the 
summer trimester.—Dr. Roy A. Bowers has been advanced to the rank 


of Associate Professor of Pharmacy. 


Loyola University, College of Pharmacy.-— Prof. Louis A. Wilson has 
been elected treasurer, (the youngest in the history of the association) 
f the Louisiana State Pharmaceutical Association. He was also elect- 
ed secretary and treasurer of the sixth district at the Dallas meeting. 

There are 47 registrants for the new scholastic year.—Dr. John J. 
Grasser, Dean emeritus of the college of pharmacy, was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science at the May commencement. 


University of Maryland, School of Pharmacy. Twenty-seven seniors 
were graduated on May 29, 1943.—Honors were won by the following: 


i general excellency, Joseph Sheer; William Simon Me- 


gold medal! 
morial prize for proficiency in practical chemistry, Morton Smith; L. S. 
Williams Practical Pharmacy prize, Sherman Steinberg; Conrad L. 
Wich Botany & Pharmacognosy prize, Gilbert M. Carouge; Certificates 
of Honor, Morton Smith, Benjamin Scheinin and Beryle P. Kremer; 
Merck awards, Beryle P. Kremer and Harold P. Levin.—The graduate 
‘gree to Richard M. Barry, John Milton 
Cross, Walter C. Gakenheimer, Charles I. Jarowski, Robert E. Thomp 
son, and Bernard L. Zenitz, and the master’s degree to Ming Chien 
Chiang.—Dr. Barry is now associated with the Corsan Products Re 


schoo! awarded the doctor’s de 


Dr. Jarowski has a post-doctorate fellowship at the University of Illi- 
nois f he second year; Dr. Thompson has a position with the re- 
search laboratory of Armour & Co., Chicago; and Dr. Zenitz is contin- 


4 + 


or 


| search Laboratory, Flushing, L. L; Dr. Cross with Merck & Co., at 
Rahway, N. J., Dr. Gakenheimer at the Minarec Corporation, Baltimore; 
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uing study at Northwestern University; Dr. A. Wayne Ruddy, 1949, 
is now in the chemical research laboratory of the Winthrop Chemica! 
Company; Dr. L. L. Manchey, 1935, is now with the J. T. Baker Chen 
ical Company. 


University of Minnesota, College of Pharmacy. The following awards 
have been made: Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Association Gradu- 
ate fellowship to Silas A. Klug; Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation scholarship to Robert Doerge; Samuel! W. Melendy fellowships 
to William S. Benica and Gertrude M. Horn; Samuel W. Melendy schol- 
arships to Alfred J. Breneman, Hermina J. Gaul, Louis Gulbrandson, 
Bernard A. Pribyl, and Doris M. Shelley; Lehn & Fink medal to Ray 
mond Hopponen; Wulling Club Key to Celester Lock; Rho Chi soph: 
more prize to Doris M. Shelley; Kappa Epsilon award to Helen E 
Brownlee.—William S. Benica, Robert Doerge, Louis Gulbrandson, Mik 
Kuzetras and Bernard Pribyl were elected to Rho Chi.—James R. Baun 
gartner, Robert Doerge, Louis Guldbrandson, Raymond Hopponen, Ce 
lester Loch, Mike Muzetras, Bernard Pribyl, Melvin Shink and Jo« 
Shink were elected to Phi Lamda Upsilon.—James H. Boothe, Taito 
Soine, Willard Hadley and Coy Waller were elected to Sigma Xi.—At 
the June commencement exercises the Ph. D. degree was conferred upor 
James H. Boothe and Donald W. Buelow and the M.S. upon Arnold 
Neva.—The summer quarter has been divided into two terms with each 
member of the faculty teaching one term only. The students will at- 
tend the entire summer.—The sixty-ninth annual meeting and war con 
ference of the Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Association was h« 
at the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, on May 9-10. The faculty was ac 
tive in presenting committee reports and lectures at the various se 
tions. At the conclusion, Dean Charles H. Rogers and Charles V. Netz 
were installed, respectively, as president and secretary for the ensuing 
year.—Dr. Charles O. Wilson has been advanced to associate professo 
of pharmaceutical chemistry.—Dr. James H. Boothe has accepted a 
search position with Lederle Laboratories, I: A second graduate fel 
lowship of one thousand dollars annually has been established by Led- 
erle Laboratories, Inc. 


Montana State University, School of Pharmacy.__James O. Hopp: 
ceived the master’s de gree at the end f the fall quarter Duri 
winter quarter most of the men in pharmacy were lost eithe: 
draft or enlistment. The first and second year classes were practica 
normal, the loss being in the junior and senior groups All but 
the June graduates were in the Armed F s by July 1.—Alb 
Pichioni and Sister Bernadetta Dolores Davenport graduated ! 
laude.”—Mr. Pichioni was also awarded the Lehn & Fink medal and 
the Kappa Psi chapter key.—Calvin Hubba enior pharmacy student. 
was appointed Cadet Colonel of the R.O.T.C. and was awarded at 
officer’s saber for military excellence.—Drs. J. F. Suchy and J. C. Koy 
are employed as full time instructors in phy s this summer in tl \ 
Training Corps.—Dr. Suchy has been elected chairman of the Monta 
branch of the American Chemical Society \ sufficient numbe1 
dents obtained membership in the A. Ph. A. to receive a charter as the 


4 
twenty-sixth junior organization of the Associatior Dr. Cha 
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Leophart, dean of the law school, has been appointed acting president 
to succeed Dr. E. O. Melby who has become president of the Greate 
University composed of the six units of higher education Montana 

Dean Walter Anderson of the school of education has been appointed 
vice president 


University of Nebraska, College of Pharmacy... Before the Nebraska 
Acaden f Science, Dr. Harald Holck gave a paper on “Assays of 
Convallaria;” Dr. D. M. Pace gave one on “The Effect of Chemical and 
Physical Factors upon the Growth Substance” and Dr. Paul J. Jannke 
spoke on two subjects, “Sclerosing Agents—Sodium Morrhuate” and 
“A Study of the Isomeric Ortho and Para Thymotinic and Carvocrotini 
Acids and their Derivatives.”—Dr. J. B. Burt has been appointed t 
the Chancellor’s adv sory committee for the Chemurgic Project, a pro 
ect created an act of the Nebraska Legislature to study the problem 
of finding new industries for the state.—Eugene M. Sire, a graduate stu- 


ent and assistant has been called to the Army. He is a 2d Lieutenant in 
Field Artillery, stationed at Fort Sill, Oklahoma.—On May 1, 1943, 
Dean W. A. Jarrett of Creighton University, installed Alpha Epsilon 
chapter of Rho Chi at the University of Nebraska. Charter members 
are Helena Redford, Wallis Wimberly, Gilbert R. Christensen, Ella A. 
Ritz, Euger T. Kimura, Edward J. Holscher ar Benja W. Me- 
Cashland 
Ohio Northern University, College cf Pharmacy...The resignation of 
Dr R bert Williams as president became effectiv: June 30. Dr. Rob 
ert O. McClure was named his successo1 July 1, by the Trustees. 
The shortags pharmacists in northwestern Ohio has become ex- 
treme and has resulted in several stores be ng mere vending shops. 
Cregon State College, School cf Pharmacy Dr. Lewis C. Brit Ass 
ate prot ! pharmacy, has recently ‘ ted president t 
Oregon State Chapt of the Society of Sig Xi for the coming yea 
Seni elected to Phi Kappa Phi were 7 ll Cripe and Audrey \ 
Olson; ju rs were Sarah F. Kurtz, Orpha G. Lee and Mack G. Wood 
Audrey V. Ols was also elected to Phi Sigma, and Sarah Kurtz. 
Orhpa G. Le Mack G. Woodward, Dean E. Jackson, Weston K. Hersh 
eerger and Ja s D. Keys, Jr. are new members of Rho Ch r Lehi 
iF al w to Richard Alden Flye The prizes the Won 
! Auxilia Oregon State Pharmaceutical Association went to 
M Fran Wa and Audrey Virginia Olso1 The awards of 
North P Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Associati 
vel l lore N an Morris The M k awards went to Terri 
M. Cri Dean E. Jackson At the ose of the 1942-1943 sche 
y he g ation was forty-five per cent women.—The seve fifth 
nive ! f the inding of the Oregon State ( ege was observed 
i I ial commencement 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. Dr. Leonard Frescol: 
has been appointed lecturer in first aid tech Dr. Maxmillian Ehre 
teir en named lecturer in medica! chemistry Dr. Julius Stur- 
rh gned as dean of science and hereafter the school will func- 
tion und dear Dr. Ivor Griffith w inction as both president 
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and dean and Prof. L. F. Tice as assistant dean.—In the archives of 
the annual volume of history of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
is this significant paragraph—“To the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy and Science goes the unique distinction of having been the first 
college in the United States to receive from the Treasury Department 
the public award of the Treasury Minute Man Flag.”—The freshman 
class entering June 28 numbers 50.—Joseph T. Gillen, 1937, has been 
commended for his service as commander of a naval gun crew on a 
merchant ship enroute to Murmansk, Russia. The commendation to 
Ensign Gillen said in part,—‘The ship was subject to heavy submai 
ine and air attacks and the crew under your command succeeded in 
bringing down one enemy plane and severely damaging another.” 
Russell T. Blackwood, 1891, who served the college as an officer of the 
alumni association and as a trustee for twenty years, died at his home 
in Philadelphia on June 10.—Dr. Arthur Osol was elected chairman of 
the Philadelphia section of the American Chemical Society on May 27 
Dean Ivor Griffith was the commencement speaker at the graduating 
exercises of the School of Nursing of the Philadelphia General Hosp 
tal on May 7. The week before he conducted the Welsh Song Festival 
in New York. On April 29, he gave the Scoville memorial lecture be 
fore the Michigan Academy of Pharmacy in Detroit. The Dean has 
also been named to the general advisory board of the coroner of Phila 
delphia County and has been selected by the coroner as special cor 
sultant in toxicology.—Raymond M. Black, fighter pilot, was killed 
action in North Africa, January 15. The decoration of the Purpl 
Heart has been bestowed posthumously.—Over 250 graduates are nov 
in military service.—Lt. Walter H. Haas, 1934, was recently recon 
mended for the Navy’s Distinguished Flying Cross. He is credited wit 
having brought down six Japanese planes at Coral Sea and Midway 


University of Pittsburgh, Ccllege of Pharmacy. |) Bernard F. Dua 
bert is on leave engaged in biochemical researc} 


Purdue University, School of Pharmacy.—Approximately 320 persons 
attended the May meeting of the Purdue Druggist’s Business Cor 


ence which this year combined with the sixty-second annual convent 
of the Indiana Pharmaceutical Association.—The school is now giving 
a course in first aid to the Ensigns of the Navy WTS Flight Inst 
tion School.—Dr. H. George DeKay has been appointed chairma: 
the first aid detachment of the Red Cross in Tippecanoe County Ap 
proximately 1250 Navy and Marine men are enrolled at Purdue 

the Navy V-12 College Training Program. These men later wil 
come officer candidates in the Navy. Forty-five of the men in the V-12 
Program are enrolled in the School of Pharmacy. They were tran 


ferred here from the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
Loyola University of New Orleans, the St. Louis College of Pharmac; 
and the universities of Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Drake. It is expected that new examinations for the admissi 

of students to this program will be held fr time to time and that 


some of our students will be able to qualify Mer the program ars 


in uniform with regular base pay and maintenanc: Charles R. Jorda 


| 
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the late Dean C. B. Jordan, is undergoing training in tne 


Warfare Service and is now located at Camp Sibert, Alabama 


South Dakota State Ccllege, Division of Pharmacy. Guilford C. Cross 


issistant professcr of pharma eff¢ ve July 1, and ex- 
the m litary service. Eight e! ! were graduated at 
winter term and ten in Jun Most of the men are now 
ice Mary Jeanne Noonan was graduated “with high 


Mildred Jarratt “with honor.” Miss Noonan was award- 


ar bond for having maintained the highest scholast av 
ars of college work S has been given a grad 
I irmacy a Purdu The Leh ind I nk neda 


Jarratt and the Merck awards to Warner Berg and Leon- 


lompkin was awarded t State Board of Pharmac; 
ghe sch iverage im tne ireshman 
irteen hunared s iie¢ are receiving training 

anda engineering impu st el 

I i eda the D P iT ts 
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cent Even tl isses W the 

I ] operat i l pout! Dakota Sta 
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wortl entering 
it Annual Me Sou Dakota 
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i Ww e given The D I perating na 
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‘ d, eleven ot wi ‘ Ss and W grad 

i4 H vevel al ng enu 

gradua n so tl lation ta 

é ing wome graduates this year | a 

for iduatio Ma ore could ha bee 


Medical College of Virginia, School cf Pharmacy.—-The 1943 freshman 


July 5. Thirty new students entered at that 

{ are freshmen and the emainder have credit for 
ears : « eg work Ther al tel girls in the group, 
the number of girls to nineteer This is 30.6 per cent 


nrollment. The sophomores, juniors and seniors began 
n Api 5 The total enrollment at this time is 6: Six- 


n July 1, to enter the reserve progran Dr. Clair 


me nstructor In physi ogy. Was recentiy cited Io! 
nverting sea water into drinking water by the precipi 


(Time Magazine, June 21, 194 p. 44.) Dr. Speal 
(jig) U.S. N.R., is on military leave Most of his work 


ne this institution.—Dr. E. L. Smith has been 
star rofessor in physiology, and Miss Louise Hutzler 
i? tar ery 
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State Coilege of Washington, Schocl of Pharmacy. Dean Dirstine hi: 
been appointed a member of the Advisory Committee for Deferment 
Pharmacists and Pharmacy Students in the State of Washington 
Three graduates have recently been promoted to Majors in the Med 
cal Administrative Corps. They are Majors Smith, Zegelow, and L 
Fors who rank 1, 3, and 7 respectively, among the officers with phar 
macy training in the Corps.—All of the seniors who graduated th 
past spring have successfully passed the state board of pharmacy ex 
aminations. A majority of the graduating men are either in the var 


ous armed services or are awaiting call.—Dean Dirstine and Dr. I 


Bang were speakers at an Idaho State Pharmaceutical Associati 
meeting at Lewiston—Dr. A. I. White was a lecturer at the summ 


school of the British Columbia Pharmaceutical Association in Vane 
ver, B. C., during the week of June 20th. Dr. White has been recent 
promoted to the rank of assistant profess Dean Dirstine attend 


the annual meeting of the Washington State Pharmaceutical Associ 
tion in Seattle, June 20-22. All of the members of the faculty hav 
been placed on an eleven months basis and are now busy with reseat 
problems.—Mr. Martin, temporary instructor in pharmacy, has recent 
completed a research and will receive the M.S. degree this summe1 


Dr. H. Bang was elected president of the local chapter of Phi Kap) 
Phi and secretary of the local branch of the American Association 
University Professors for the coming yea) Dr. T. Lowell Swens 


an alumnus, and now director of the Western Regional Federal R 
search Laboratory at Berkeley, California, spoke to the students a 
faculty recently on “New Problems in Research.”—Dr. H. Fricke, a 
mer graduate student, and now with Abbott Laboratories, visited 
school recently.—Dr. James Boothe is now employed by the Leder 


Company.—Rho Chi has initiated four undergraduates and Lambda Kay 
pa Sigma has elected three new member Miss Marie Reisenaus Vi 
awarded the Lehn and Fink medal and Eugene Wagner won the anr 


McKesson-Robbins scholarshi; 


University of Washington, College of Pharmacy D1 Heb« \\ 


Youngken, Jr., has been granted leave of absence for the dur 

has accepted a commission in the Navy.—Dr. James M. Dille has | 
granted leave to complete the work for the M.D. degree at the 
versity of [llinois—Dr. E!mer Plein is devoting a part of his time 
instructing Navy students in the principles ot iVigation.—Durir 
year, three men were granted the Ph.D. degree: Dr. John E 
whose major was in pharmaceutical chemis now with Sharp 
Dohme; Dr. Victor Seeberg who majored in | rmacology is wit} 
Cutter Laboratories in Berkeley; Dr. Albert M formerly an inst 
tor at the Univesity of Tennessee, majored armacognos\ in S 
tember 1942, the number of matriculants was lf By the end of t 
spring quarter the figure was less thar ( ent 

class was 45 as against 85 in 1941 About 40 | nt of t g 
ning students were wome! There were 27 graduates in J 

whom were women. Many) f the men 

armed forces. Nine of the recent graduates hav W 


cal schools. 


| 
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West Virginia University, College of Pharmacy...Seven students were 
graduated at the May commencement, two will be graduated at the end 
of the summer session, and several at the end of the term beginning 
in the fall—The Army and Navy have taken practically all of the male 
students of the freshman and sophomore classes. The enrollment dur- 
ing the year was cut approximately thirty per cent of what it was in 


Septembe« r 194: 


Western Reserve University, School of Pharmacy. Dr. Edward D. Davy 
has resigned the deanship in order to accept a position with the Win 
throp Chemical Company His present address is 112 Manning Boule- 
vard, Albany, New York Dr. Franklin J. Bacon has been appointed 
acting dean to fill the vacancy William W. Hosler, 1929 & 1942, vice 
president in charge of production and the laboratories of Strong, Cobb 
& Company, has been appointed acting professor of pharmacy on a 
part time 


MARRIAGES 


Dr. Theodore T. Dittrich, Loyola University, College of Pharmacy, 
and Miss Dorothea Brown of Valley Stream, New York, in New Orleans, 
May 15, 194 

Dean D. B. R. Johnson, University of Oklahoma, and Mrs. Viola 
Russel, formerly an instructor in the department of Physiology, in Nor- 


Prof. Glen H. Brown, University of Mississippi, and Miss Jessie Ad- 
cock, Junction City, Ohio, at Friendship Church near Junction City, May 


Lt. William Bowen Church, Jr., and Miss Lois May Newcomb, 
laughter of Dr. and Mrs. E. L. Newcomb, at Base Chapel, Gieger Field, 


Spokane, Washingt February 13, 1943 
Edwin Day Lyman, son of Dean and Mrs. R. A. Lyman, and Miss 
Elvina Short at Li n, Nebraska, May 28, 1943 


NEW IN THE FAMILY 


Kathryn Elizabeth Austin.—Born Ju 1, 194 Daucht of Mr. 
and M Hugh Austin, State Unive ty of lowa, College of Pharmacy. 

Louis A. Wilson, Jr.—Born September 5, 1942 Si Prof. and 
Mrs. I \. W n, I la Unive tv, Ne Orlear 

John Michael Schwarting.—-Born Ap 17, 194 . of Mr. and 
Mi 4 » Se} arting Ohi State ver 

James Porter Kaufman Born May 11, 194 Sor Dr. and Mrs 

caufman, Medical Colles Virg Se f Phi 


Cyril Charles Jannke.—Born June 5, 194 Son of Dr. and Mi Paul 


| 
| 
| 
man, June 8. 194 
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Miscellaneous Items of Interest 


A Memorial 


J. LEON LASCOFF 
1867-1943 


When death called Dr. J. Leon Lascoff on Tuesday, May 4th, 1943, 


there came to a close the most significent pharmaceutical career of tl 
day and generation. I say the most significant, because his life was the 


embodiment of those virtues, those truths, those precepts which pharma- 
cy as a whole must come to know if it is to survive the crass forces which 
would block its path. Dr. Lascoff’s work will long remain a symbol of 
hope to all pharmacists who become devoted exponents of the true spirit 
and purpose of their profession. 


Dr. Lascoff’s career was significent, too, because it proved that pha1 
macists can mount to the highest levels of professional achievement It 
proved that one can be proud of pharmacy and that no pharmacist is 
justified in going through life apologizing for his calling lo Dr. Las 


coff, pharmacy was its own justification, and all he needed to do was to 
make himself worthy of a place within its ranks 


His humility was as real as his greatness He always considered 
himself indebted to his profession, and never the other way around. It 
was in his nature to give freely of his talents, with never a thought to 
personal exaltation. His was the unusual ability to focus attention upon 


the worth of his profession, rather than upon himself. 

His work upon the New York Board of Pharmacy, the Board of 
Trustees of the College of Pharmacy, Columbia University, the Ame 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy, and in compiling the American Pha aceutical Asscoiation 
Recipe Books, was of a high order. Awarding the Remington Medal 


was a fitting climax to his brilliant career. 

But, while great honors and distinctions were his due, the real Las 
coff was to be found in his own prescription laboratory. Here, in his be- 
loved environment, surrounded by the outward manifestations of his pro- 
fession, his books, his historical collections, he was the incarnation of 
what every pharmacist has hoped to be. Here he exemplified the finest 
tenets of pharmaceutical practice. Here he showed that pharmacy can 
be made a great calling when greatly pursued 

It was my privilege to know Dr. Lascoff intimately over a period of 
nearly twenty-five years. My affection for him deepened as I came clos- 
er and closer to the man. 

His widow, and worthy son and successor, have reason to be glad as 
they mourn. Dr. Lascoff has left a heritage utterly beyond the power of 
death to change or destroy. 


I shall cherish his memory always. 


Robert L. Swain. 


\ 
| 
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The American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education 


State 4 j F the Cha ges im Pol cy and Standards Vad 


N ecessa hy the Wa E me gency 


The Council’s first statement of policy with reference to acceleration 
of the program of instruction in pharmacy to meet the war emergency, 
was issued on March 27, 1942, and applied to the course accelerated to 
the point where it could be completed in three calendar yea 


Changes made by the War Manpower Commission and the Selective 


Service Syst n the conditions governing the eligibility of pharmacy 
students for occupational deferment as stated in Activity and Occupa 
on Bulletin N Se ssued March 1, 1943, and amended June 17, 1943, 
and Ju 1, 194 iake it necessary for colleges of pharmacy which ad 
mit tudents naer t program to accelerate the rse of instruction 
to a total of 1 ore than 24 months 
In the first state nf? of policy, it was recognized that adjustments 
he educa i rograms of all institutions of higher education might 
| 
ive to be ade as a result of the present war emergency, and the belief 
was exp! ] ustments in the program of pharmaceutical 
education a ght become necessary could be made wihtout endangering 
the stand mainta ed at that time These are still the views of the 
r a ecognized that there will have to be some cur 
f work heretofore given and that the quality of 
re | ered mewhat since the time | he Loo short to 
ne} t vering th full curriculum with the u | gree of thorough 
ness, 
The f g es in the standards for ( ition will apply 
se nac } ich i ele programs in- 
of e Ame Con 
} en } 
witt it ti me ent « 
( Act y Bullet ten 
mer 
a f +) o4-r nth 
we } | t wheghe 
m of ir tirely with the 
y ble im be f tudent 
tt } ar fen her nue t« 
were I ma Othe te inde rograrn 
three ye \ the ¢ t he ne t define the 
t nacy WwW be « t lopt the 
sr 
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struction to 24 months and will remain in force for the duration of the 
war emergency or until notice of further change is given: 


Article V. Teaching Load and Size of Class« 


1. The teaching load shall not exceed twe fy-Jo hours per week 
per teacher and the number in a cla 

shall not exceed thirty. Not more than two clock hours of lab- 
oratory work shall be taken as the ecuivalent of one clock hour 
of didactic instruction. 


‘lusive of lectures) 


Article VI. Minimum Admission Requirement 


1. A college shall require for admission the satisfactory completion 
of a four-year course of not less than fifteen units in a secondary 
school approved by a recognized accrediting agency; or a quali- 
fying certificate for college entrance issued by a state university, 
or state department of education, or other state department au- 
thorized to issue such certificates; and that the applicant be in 
the upper three-fifths of his high school class or be recommended 
by his high school principal as being capable of carrying on sat- 


isfactory college work 


2. Students who are candidates for degre: shall not be admitted 
to courses leading to such degree later than one week after the 
beginning of a session. 


Article VII. Admission to Advanced Standing 


3. Not more than six months of credit in time shall be given any 
student applying for advanced standing from any institution 
other than a college of pharmacy unless such credit shall be for 
graduate work in applied subjects done in a recognized graduate 
school or other accredited educational instituti 


Article VIII. Curriculum and Degrees. 


1. (a) The pharmacy curriculum shall comprise not less than 3200 
clock hours of instruction, of which at least 1300 hours 
shall consist of laboratory work. Such instruction shall be 
given within a period of not more than two calendar years 
of not less than 48 weeks each, exclusive of holidays and 
vacations and shall be scheduled over a minimum of fiv 


days per week 


(b) Deleted. 


§. (a) The curriculum shail melude ¢ f ti quired subjects 
listed in the fourth edition of the Pharmaceutica Syllabus 

It is understood that the 24-month prograr f instruction is a min 
imum requirement for the Bachelor of Science degree in pharmacy and 
must be completed by a candidate in full before | s eligible to receive 


this degree. 


The accreditation of a college of pharmacy will be withdrawn if 


there is any perceptible lowering of educational standards (including 
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the revised requirements for admission), either in the scope of the cur 
riculum, the total number of hours required for graduation or the level 


of scholarship demanded 


Veasures Adopted-to Keep the Council Informed with Respect to the 
Operat f ti iccelerated Programs of Instruction 

In order that the Council may have in its files the information which 
s deemed necessary for the proper control of the accelerated programs 
of instruction and which may be requested from time to time by the War 
Manpower Commission, the Selective Service System, and other govert 
mental agencies, the colleges will be sent questionnaires on which the} 
will be expected to supply the following information 


Date when progr: ‘lerated to 24 months was, or will be, put i 


2. Qutiine of the a lerated two-year curriculum 


S he il¢ of 
4. Number of students led by classes and date of expected gradu 
atio f eacl 


a) the regular four-year program 


») the program a erated to three years 
progral iccelerated to two years 
5. Entrance qualifications of all students 
t Scholast rec ents 
Gl es oO it tl end otf ¢ { t 
) Classification of all students on the basis of scholarship records 
nto thos re deferred and give promise of successfull 
compieting ne se and those whose work has beer insatistac 
tory Dis tior hich has been made of the latter. 
\ Du Me 
Secre I sure 
Pharmacy Corps Bill Enacted by Congre 
larmMacy S Dl \ 
The Durha Bill to create a Phat the Reg 
Army has bet ted by Congress and now bef the Pres 
lent of the United State Action came quickly in the closing days of 
Congress before its r recess The House passed the Bill unar 
mously on June 21, the Senate Committee on Military Affairs held 
eal 9 he leg ne Oth a e} ‘ f ‘ ) the f 
owing da with ents. th Senate the 
l : ind the H n the amend 
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The Senate amendments to the Bill were made at the request of the 


Army and consisted chiefly of creating the Pharmacy Corps as an addi- 
tional corps within the Medical Department rather than by changing 
the name of the Medical Administrative Corps to the Pharmacy Corps 
as provided in the Bill as previously passed by the House. The amend- 
ed bill provides that present commissioned officers of the Medical Admin- 
istrative Corps of the Regular Army, which include 16 pharmacists and 
42 nonpharmacists, shall be transferred to the Pharmacy Corps, but that 
their number shall be in addition to the 72 officers of the corps provided 
by the legislation. This means that under these provisions, the Pharma- 
cy Corps will consist of 88 pharmacists and 42 non-pharmacists until 
such time as death, retirement, or transfer of the additional 58 men 
bring the strength of the corps down to the 72 provided in the Bill. 

It is expected that President Roosevelt will sign the Pharmac: 
Corps Bill in view of its unanimous approval by the Senate and House, 
and since the Senate amendments take care of the Army’s principal ob- 
jection, namely, the fact that the original bill eliminated the Medical 
Administrative Corps from the Regular Army through the changing of 
its name to the Pharmacy Corps. Although the Army several years ago 
had secured the amendment of the National Defense Act reducing the 
Medical Administrative Corps to 16 officers and permitting only phar- 
macists to be commissioned in the Corps, the present war has shown that 
a Medical Administrative Corps is valuable and necessary at least in 
the Army of the United States. 


The enactment of the Pharmacy Corps Bill has been achieved only 
through the support of all individuals and organizations in the field, 


and the victory is one in which every pharmacist should feel he has 
participated. It marks the successful culmination of an effort of mor‘ 
than half a century on the part of the profession of pharmacy to im- 
prove the pharmaceutical service in the Army The profession is in- 
debted to Congressmen Carl T. Durham (N. C.) and Harve Tibbott 


(Pa.) and Senators Robert R. Reynolds (N. C.) and Chan Gurney 
(S. D.) for their skillful guidance of the legislatio 
Steering Committee of the Committee on a 
Pharmacy Corps in the Regular Army 
Rowland Jones, Jr. 
E. F. Kelly 
H. Evert Kendig, Chairman 
Washington, D. C 
July 6, 1943. 


Pharmacy Corps Bill Signed! 


The President has signed the Pharmacy Corps Bill and it has 


therefore become law. This successful conclusion of a long effort on the 
part of the profession to secure legislation of this type is a great satis- 
faction to those who have directed the effort. The success of their work 
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rested upon the interest and support of the pharmaceutical organiza- 
tions and of the individual pharmacists as well as others who gave their 
support. 

The Committee on Pharmacy Corps in the Regular Army and the 
members of the Steering Committee wish to express their appreciation 
to all who have assisted in the enactment of the Pharmacy Corps Bill. 

The organization of the Pharmacy Corps will, of course, take some 
time, and information will be made available with respect to the develop- 
ments as frequently as possible. 

Rowland Jones, Jr 

E. F. Kelly 

H. Evert Kendig, Chairman 
Washington D. 
July 13, 1943. 


New Books 


Arithmetic of Pharmacy by Charles H. Stocking, M.S., and Elmon 
L. Cataline, Ph.D., Seventh Edition, 1942, D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., New York, 164 pp., $2.00. 


This is the latest edition of the well known Stevens’ Arithmetic of 
Pharmacy, based upon the original text by the late Alviso B. Stevens, 
formerly Professor of Pharmacy of the University of Michigan. Al- 
though the information given by the title page indicates that the book 
has been revised and enlarged, there are ten fewer pages in the seventh 
edition than in the sixth, and the total number of problems is reduced 
slightly. The decrease in the size of the new edition is apparently not 
due to the deletion of textual material however, but is explained by 
the deletion of tables, including a saturation table and a series of con- 
version tables in metrology The former were rarely used and the 
latter had greater application to manufacturing pharmacy rather than 
to the study of pharmaceutical calculations. 


Examination of the new edition shows that little new material has 
been added. The material has been rearranged for the purpose, as 
stated by the authors, of presenting the material in a logically devel 
oping order, the simpler types of calculations preceding the more com- 
plicated. In view of this objective, the position assigned to thermo- 
metric conversions, which are reserved for consideration as the next 
to the last general topic, might be questioned, since the inference is 
that these are to be regarded as among the more difficult types of cal- 
culations. A total of 1019 problems are included in the new edition 
as compared with 1079 in the sixth edition. This abundance of ma- 
terial affords a wide choice of assignments. A list of review problems 
is appended at the end of each section. Except for the examples used 
to explain the methods used, the answers to the problems are not given. 


In general, it may be said that the methods of calculation are well 
illustrated and the explanations are clear and concise. The section 
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on chemical calculations, the longest in the book, is especially compre- 


hensive in scope, and includes the calculations involved in analytical 
chemistry. 

The topics covered are listed in the order in which they occur and 
are as follows: 


Weights and Measures; Specific Gravity; Weight-Volume; Per- 
centage Solutions; Concentration and Dilution; Alligation; Commer 
cial Calculations; Problems Based on the Tables of the Pharmacopeia; 


Thermometers—Temperature; Chemical Calculations. 


A Manual of Clinical Therapeutics, A Guide for Students and 
Practitioners,—by Windsor C. Cutting, M.D., Associate Professor of 
Therapeutics, Stanford University, Schoo] of Medicine, San Francisco, 
California, 1943, 609 pages, W. B. Saunders Company, Price $4.00. 


This book is one of the finest books for ready reference concern- 
ing the field of therapeutics we have seen. The early chapters deal 
with the general problems in therapy such as the choice of home or 
hospital care, general precautions to be taken in case of the sick with 
specific reference to the problems presented by different organs such 
as the skin, eye, mouth and nose. It is refreshing to find a medical 
man calling attention to the wisdom of prescribing U.S.P. preparations 
rather than proprietaries and why. The significance of general symp- 
toms such as diarrhea, constipation, vcemiting, distension, convulsion, 
delirium and pain are pointed out as well as the use of sedatives, anal- 
gesics, stimulants, fluids and dietetic measures Diseases are classi- 
fied according to their causative factors where these are definite, oth- 
erwise by their anatomic associations. Under each disease or condi- 
tion general measures of treatment are discussed, followed by specific 
measures and the methods of prevention. Following the discussion of 
each subject is given two or three basic literature references which 
adds to the usefulness of the text. A series of appendices deals with 
special technic procedures, physiotherapy, symptoms and treatment of 
poisoning, diets and diet lists, weights and measures and their equiv 
alents, tables and charts for weights, height and age, 
and other aids in prescribing, clinical physiological data, quantitative 
methods for controlling the therapeutic use of drugs, lists of prescrip 
tions, drugs and doses and a list of works ference. The text 
shows the very latest in the therapy of drugs and general measures. 
Such a book is of the greatest value for the pharmacist and the phar- 
macy student to keep in touch with the latest trends in therapeutic 
thought and practice. R. A. L. 


abbreviations 


Nature Lore by H. P. K. Agersborg, M. A., M. S., Ph. D., Formerly 
biologist, U. S. National Park Service, Washington, D. C., Professor of 
Biology and Head of the Department in the James Millikin University, 
Decatur, Illinois. Five volumes. 1025 pages. 417 illustrations. C. C 
Nelson Publishing Company, Appleton, Wisconsin Price $10.00, or 


$2.00 per volume. 
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These volumes constitute a well illustrated primer in conservation of 
nature in its widest sense. The author as a teacher and biologist in the 
government service has directed his energies to make nature serve the 
needs of man. Volume I discusses the general principles of wildlife con- 
servation and how to apply them in one’s state. In Volume II the prob- 
lem of mutual relationship among organizisms and mimicry are given 
special consideration. In a chapter “Advice to a College President,” 
the author gives his personal convictions concerning the relation between 
the doctrine of evolution and the Christian faith. Volume III gives more 
detailed information concerning the whole problem of trout culture and 
of rearing salmonid fishes. New Hampshire is singled out for a special 
discussion of its conservation problems and a suggestion for a law is 
included. Volume IV discusses land improvement in relation to wildlife. 
Volume V considers the purpose and scope of a park museum and a sum- 
mary of some of his own conservation activities in state parks. How- 
ever, this incomplete list of the topics fails to convey any idea of the 
personal charm of the author’s style in the many independent little chap- 
ters and the numerous well chosen illustrations and the interspersed 
poems in praise of nature and the clear insight one gets into the mode 
of living of the sturdy inhabitants of Norway, the author’s native land. 
That the author should have adopted the metric system seems but nat- 
ural in view of his origin and his work with the government, which grad- 
ually is doing this, as seen by the adoption of this system exclusively for 
prescription writing in the armed services. This set of books should 
bring pleasure and useful information to all members of any household 
and should be available in every library where biology is being taught. 

H. G. O. H. 


Drug Store Accounting by J. Brooks Heckert, A. B., A. M., Com. D 
Associate Professor of Accounting, Ohio State University and William 
E. Dickerson, B. B. A., M. B. A., Ph. D., Associate Professor of Account- 

g, Ohio State University, First Edition, 194 115 pages. McGraw 
Hill Company. Price $4.00. 

This volu s unusual in a number of respects. In contrast to the 
ordinary manual type treatment of the accounting problems of a par- 
ticular trade, Drug Store Accounting is a complete textbook on account- 


ng. Before introducing illustrative forms with instructions for their 

use, the authors present a full and detailed explanation of fundamental 
ccounting pies and practices. 

Although tl nain outline follows that of most elementary account 


ing texts, there are a number of important differences. The accounting 


requirements of the druggist are kept constantly in the foreground with 
all examples and strations relating to the operations and records of 
ndependent irug tores The discussion of nais is mate! ially sim- 
plified by the introduction of multi-columned registers without any pre- 
liminaries ill problem material pertains to drug store operations. 
Chapters on taxes, insurance, budgets, and the use of accounting records 
for control purposes are included. 

rhe material is divided into three parts. Part I, titled Purpose and 
Use of Accounting Records, includes an introductor chapter setting 


forth the various uses of accounting data, two chapters describing in de- 
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tail the content and form of the two basic accounting statements—the 
Statement of Financial Condition and the Statement of Income and Ex- 
pense, and a final chapter in which the analysis and interpretation of the 
two statements is explained. The statements and the analysis thereof 
are extensively illustrated. It is also noteworthy that the authors have 
adopted a classification of expense which is already well known to drug- 
gists. 

The description and explanation of accounting procedures and rec- 
ords is found in Part II. Following a preliminary chapter on basic ob- 
jectives and methods, the authors describe the essential features of an 
accounting system suitable for a medium sized drug store and explain 
the operation of such a system. The fundamentals of collecting, record- 
ing, and summarizing the essential facts concerning the financial condi- 
tion and operating results of a business concern are covered in seven 
chapters. The discussion is organized around an example introducing 
a month’s transactions of a typical drug store. The journal entries, ac- 
counts, and statements, as they would appear when all the accounting 
work for the month has been completed, are all fully illustrated. 

The remaining six chapters of Part II introduce some of the refine- 
ments which might prove desirable or necessary. Departmental records, 
labor saving equipment and methods, prepaid and accrued items, part- 
nership accounts and corporation records are covered in this section of 
the text. 

Control of Operations is the title of Part III. Here the authors 
present a very practical discussion of the control aspects of drug store 
management. Special attention is given to the use of accounting reports 
and records in connection with control. The following chapter titles are 
indicative of the scope of the material included in this part: Cash Con- 
trol, Merchandise Control, Equipment Control, Sales and Gross Profit 
Control, Expense and Financia! Control, Taxes and Insurance, and 
Budgeting. Chapter 26 sets forth the procedure for installing an ac- 
counting system. 

The text is particularly well adapted for use in schools and colleges 
of pharmacy. No previous knowledge of either accounting or drug 
store operations is assumed. The generally accepted methods of instruc- 
tion in accounting have been combined with examples, illustrations, and 
forms which apply to drug store operations. Students of pharmacy who 
expect to enter the retail drug field will recognize the value of the work 
immediately. 

Twenty-one pages of carefully prepared problem material is in- 
cluded. Each problem is designed to accompany a certain chapter and 
assignments are suggested. All problems relate to drug store opera- 
tions. 

The numerous illustrations which are included and the emphasis on 
the practical problems of the pharmacist make the material suitable 
for home study and valuable as a source of reference. The eight chap- 
ters on control of drug store operations should be of interest to anyone 
engaged in drug store management regardless of interest in or knowl- 
edge of accounting. 

E. L. N. 
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